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Events of the Geek. 





TuE position of the British Army is now graver than 
it has ever been since the German forces first spent them- 
selves in their obstinate effort to break through to the 
coast in October, 1914. According to the latest news, 
positions east of Ypres which were bought at a heavy 
cost in last summer’s offensive have been evacuated, and 
we have retired to positions little better than those which 
we maintained for three years. Our eyes are inevitably 
drawn to that shrinking hinterland which covers the 
landing, supply, and reinforcement of the Northern 
Armies and at the same time protects the coast. Yet, 
while it would be worse than folly not to realize that the 
Channel coast and a part of the British Army is in 
danger, it is only necessary to turn from this sector below 
Ypres to the rest of the Western Front to realize that we 
are, as the sanest of French critics, M. Bidou, has said, 
the flank that is called upon to suffer and risk. When a 
similar ordeal fell upon the French at Verdun everyone 
in this country wished to do his part. But the long and 
tense struggle was drawn out until it seemed impossible 
that the Germans should fail to reach their goal before the 
Allied counter-offensive began on the Somme. This is 
the most fitting commentary upon the present phase of 
the battle. 

* * * 

ARMENTIERES fell last Wednesday week. An 
ambiguous phrase in the British communiqgué—we have 
every right to demand there shall be no more of them— 
gave the impression that it had been evacuated because 
it was full of gas. The truth is that it was cut off. The 
Germans worked round its western flank from the north 
and the south, and a small garrison fought bravely until 
all hope of retreat or relief was over. It was too brave a 
deed to be lost; and it was no doubt part of the price 
we paid for the preservation of an unbroken front to the 
west. The Lys by this time had been crossed on a broad 
front, and the depth of penetration had grown to a 
maximum of about six miles. As far south as 
Armentiéres the depth of the advance was nowhere 
more than half that amount. But the loss of this ruined 
town had little value other than its strong though 





irrational appeal to our deeper emotions. On Thursday. 
of last week another determined attempt was made to 
gain manceuvring room by battering down the southern 
pivot of the retiring British line. Festubert was entered ; 
but the 55th Division promptly recovered the position. 
It was a fitting pendant to the recovery of Givenchy by 
the same troops. During the night, however, the 
Germans made further progress in the flat land west of 
the Lys, took Merville, cleared Ploegsteert Wood, and 
began the struggle for Neuve Eglise. 


* * * 


Tue week closed with the Germans in possession of 
Neuve Eglise, which is perched on the lower heights of 
the horseshoe of rising ground, and the anxious spectator 
saw no check to the advance. Asa matter of fact already 
the character of the fighting had changed, and the bitter 
struggle doled out the ground to the victors yard by yard 
at the heaviest price it would realize. On Saturday and 
Sunday a precarious equilibrium had been achieved. 
Neuve Eglise was lost and retaken and lost once more. 
Six desperate attacks at length won it finaliy; but an 
objective survey showed that the thrust had changed its 
direction. The German Staff, despite their passion for 
organized preparation, are thoroughly opportunist, 
and failing to capture Lillers and Aire, their original 
objectives, had devoted their main efforts to the north- 
ward advance. The northern flank had been at first 
merely the covering flank. On Sunday the southern 
played that ré’e, though renewed attacks were delivered 
upon it. The Messines Ridge was involved at this point 
and Messines was taken. On Monday night a new attack 
by three fresh German divisions gave the enemy the high 
ground between Neuve Eglise and Bailleul, and the latter 
was evacuated. From Messines the Germans were 
attempting to capture Wytschaete, and during Tuesday 
both Wytschaete and Spanbroekmolen were taken. 


* * w 


THERE were some serious moments on Tuesday 
when the Germans were advancing from Bailleul past 
Meteren. But in the evening part of Wytschaete was 
recovered and the whole of Meteren. The advance had 
now penetrated far enough to encourage an attack on 
the northern side of the Ypres salient. The Germans 
were obviously endeavoring to command the line of the 
retreat from Ypres, and by Monday night the forward 
positions which our men had taken at such a cost last 
year had been evacuated. This particular withdrawal is 
peculiarly bitter, but obviously prudent. The with- 
drawal was carried out under no compulsion, and it 
leaves the Ypres Army more favorably situated for the 
further stages of the struggle. Thus more ground was 
abandoned without giving any advantage, save moral 
stimulus to the Germans. Since the opening of this new 
battle twenty-eight divisions had been noted in the area 
up to Wednesday, and the number employed since 
March 21st amounted to 126. Of these at least twenty- 
eight divisions had appeared twice in the fighting, and 
some had been identified three times. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday the fighting had reached an extraordinary 
violence, and the British troops were inflicting the 
heaviest losses upon the enemy. 
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THE storm centre at present extends from Meteren 
—once more in German hands—to Wytschaete. From 
Meteren the Germans hope to advance and turn the 
Nieppe Wood, which forms so formidable an obstacle 
to progress westward from Merville. From Wytschaete 
the plan is to approach and weaken Kemmel, the 
highest part in the neighborhood. The struggle from 
Tuesday began more and more to resemble that of 
Verdun. Until then the Germans had overflowed into 
this flat depression which lies below low hills north, 
south, and west. With the capture of Neuve Eglise 
and Messines the fighting entered the uplands, swaying 
backwards and forwards, at scme times seeming to 
approach critical points of the defence, and again 
recoiling to positions which seemed securely won by 
the Germans. The French were now involved in this 
area and were assisting Plumer’s troops to sell their 
ground at the highest price. The Armies of Generals 
von Armin and von Quast together are computed to 
have had only twenty-six divisions between them at the 
beginning of the Battle of Armentiéres, and only 4 
small part of von Armin’s Fourth Army has been 
actually engaged. Von Quast’s Sixth Army had only 
eleven or twelve divisions to begin with, yet upon it has 
fallen the brunt of the fighting, and over twenty-eight 
divisions have been used. The front of attack 
has increased with success, and the intensity over the 
bulk of it automatically decreases. 


* x 


To many it will seem little short of a crime that our 
men here should fight at such odds if there are still 
reserves who can be thrown in. The 5lst Division, 
which with the 9th and 55th and a Portuguese Division, 
held the front at the opening of the attack was resting, 
after heavy fighting in the March battle. The troops 
have been used very sparingly, and perhaps to them as to 
us it seems unreasonable to withhold the overwhelming 
support which might be given. Again, to risk the few 
precious miles yet remaining to us between the front and 
the coast must seem a hazardous gamble. To such ques- 
tionings we are bound, in the absence of overwhelming 
proof to the contrary, to continue to repose firm faith in 
the Allied command. General Foch does not so much 
wish to save the coast or any particular area east of it as 
to counter-attack and inflict at least as heavy a defeat 
upon the Germans as they have dealt to us. The imme- 
diate, throwing in of large reserves might arrest 
advance on poor positions and save life immediately at 
the cost of far greater casualties week by week for months 
to come. We must realize that in refusing such imme- 
diate relief Foch must aim at serving not only the French 
and the Allies, but our best interests. We have the 
strain of feeding the enemy’s error. Error it does not 
appear at present, though it can only be wisdom if we 
read into it an ultimate effect which there is as yet no 
sign of the offensive achieving. 


* * * 


Ir was the Battle of the Somme which gave the 
value to the holocaust of Verdun. The Allied counter- 
attack will show how far the enemy has been wise in his 
great gamble. If we look back to the Battle of Verdun 
once more, we shall again realize that it was strength 
and not weakness which held the Allies’ counter-attack 
to a moment when all seemed lost. Joffre is reported to 
have given Verdun a fortnight at the beginning of June. 
The Battle of the Somme began in July. If we look into 
the future, it is mere commonsense to conjecture that the 
Allies have plans as well as the enemy. This new dent 
in our lines near Armentiéres is involving more and more 
German troops, and while they can be encouraged to 
spend themselves without the sacrifice of vital points, all 
is well. Far better to accept battle to the full where we 
have the measure of its objectives than to wear out our 
machine in constant readjustments to new areas of 
attack. We confess that we see more of skill in the 


present phase of the battle than in the November | 


advance at Cambrai and the battle for the Passchendaele 
Ridge. General Plumer is one of the best Allied 














generals if only because he can choose his assistants well, 
and he acts under the supreme command of a general 
whom every soldier in Europe respects. We must look 
at the whole front, and see it steadily. 


* %* * 


THe Man-Power Bill has passed the House of 
Commons (by 301 votes to 103, the clause enforcing Irish 
conscription being carried by 296 votes to 113) and has 
been read a second time in the House of Lords. Sub- 
stantially the Bill is unchanged. It still abolishes in 
effect the representative tribunals, and seats in their 
stead a military and bureaucratic power, in absolute 
control of the lives and liberties of male citizens up to 
the age of 51. Nor has the Government listened to 
Mr. Asquith’s plea for increasing its aid to military 
efficiency. The extreme age limit is retained, though 
the higher grades are practically useless. There are 
some minor changes of structure. The only popular 
feature of the Bill, the inclusion of the clergy, has been 
struck out, in deference, we suppose, to the Catholic 
opposition, and to such pleas as those of the 
Bishop of Chelmsford, who, after announcing early in 
the war that he intended to go home and take a course of 
physical training in private, now prefers to assist in 
“piling up the spiritual munitions.’’ For the rest, a 
limited right of appeal from the new bureaucratic and 
militarized tribunals is to be allowed to suitors as well 
as against them—if the tribunals are willing—and future 
Orders in Council under the Act are at least to be 
discussed in Parliament. 


* € * 


Ir1sH conscription also remains—for the present. 
But it is to be camouflaged by what Mr. Bonar Law calls 
a Local Government Bill and Mr. Barnes a Home Rule 
Bill. Between Friday and Tuesday the Government 
made a total change of front. The two subjects, said 
Mr. Law, did not “stand or fall together,’’ in fact, 
they were ‘‘ in no way connected with each other.’’ Then 
began the storm in Ireland, and a lesser storm in the 
Government, raised by the “ Liberal” members of it, 
with a later and slighter contribution from the “ Labor ”’ 
contingent. The Government bowed to both. The 
inclusion of Ireland in conscription, said Mr. George, 
was necessary, because without it the raising of the age 
would create a ‘‘ sense of injustice’’ in England. But 
Labor and America would think that Ireland was 
“treated unfairly’’ if conscription were enforced 
without Home Rule. So the two subjects, which were 
“in no way connected,’’ were to be connected after all. 
An interjection from the Prime Minister declared that 
the Government would resign if a Home Rule Bill were 
not carried through the House of Lords. On the other 
hand, if Ireland did not accept it, the responsibility 
would be on her head, and conscription would still be 
carried through. Mr. Devlin commented appropriately : 
“Now the cat is out of the bag.”’ 


* * * 


THE prospects of a Bill so sponsored need not be 
discussed. Sir Edward Carson declined to pledge Ulster, 
and hinted that he would find it difficult to persuade 
her to cancel the Prime Minister’s pledge not to press 
any Home Rule Bill during the war. All that 
he would say was that he hoped she would 
support conscription, but that the Government had made 
a great blunder in trying to pass it “ with a bribe.” 
Meanwhile, the “Daily Mail’’ reports an almost 
unanimous Irish opinion in set opposition to it. 


* *% * 


Tue Emperor Charles of Austria is the one monarch 
during this war whose personality has made a favorable 
impression on his enemies, as he is also the one monarch 
in this war who is more warmly regarded by the masses 
than by the classes in his own country. There was an 
imprint of character in all his utterances, and with Mr. 

| Wilson and the Pope he stood among the world’s rulers 
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for a constructive and reconciling peace. Must we now 
hold him convicted of a mean and rather stupid lie? The 
evidence is produced, but one ought not to treat it as 
complete. On April llth, the French Government, 
stung by the denials from Vienna, published the text 
of the letter written by the Emperor to his brother-in-law, 
Prince Sixtus of Bourbon, who was serving in the Belgian 
Army. The original was, we believe, in French, and the 
“Temps ’”’ states that this original (and not a copy) was 
handed by him to President Poincaré on March 31st, 
1917. 


* * * 


THE letter is an ardent plea for an early peace, 
and contains a chivalrous appreciation of French bravery. 
It asks Prince Sixtus to “convey secretly and 
unofficially ’’ to M. Poincaré that the Emperor will 
“support by every means, and using all my personal 
influence with my allies, the French just claims regarding 
Alsace-Lorraine.’’ That is the startling and disputed 
sentence. The rest of the letter proposes restoration and 
compensation for Belgium, and the re-establishment of 
Serbia’s sovereignty with access to the Adriatic and 
economic concessions, provided that she will renounce 
and suppress, under the guarantee of her Allies, all 
agitation for the disintegration of Austria-Hungary. As 
to Russia, the Emperor reserves his ideas, until a stable 
government is established there. He asks in return for 
the views of France and England, so as to prepare the 
way for negotiations leading “‘ to the satisfaction of all.’’ 
The letter, we are told, was duly communicated to our 
Government and to Italy, and its offer turned aside 
by them. 


% 


Tuis letter was evidently not, as French statements 
assume, a bid for a separate peace. The Emperor speaks 
of using his influence with his allies in the matter of 
Alsace, and also of a peace satisfactory to all. The phrase 
about Alsace might mean either that the Emperor sup- 
ports French claims (dis-annexation), since they are just, 
or that he supports them in so far as they are just, two 
very different things. The absence of any mention of 
Italy is noteworthy in an effort to reach a general peace. 
The reference to Russia may mean anything or nothing. 
At the same moment, one must recollect, immediately 
after the first revolution, Count Czernin twice publicly 
offered peace to the new Russia in peculiarly cordial 
terms. Those offers were rejected on the spot by M. 
Miliukoff, who was then in power and still demanded 
Constantinople and the dismemberment of Austria. We 
have not here a complete set of terms, but rather a very 
cordial and promising opening to discussions. 


* * * 


Is the text authentic? The Austrian official state- 
ment declares that it is ‘“‘ falsified,’’ and gives the passage 
as to Alsace thus: “I would have used all my personal 
influence in favor of the French claims for the return of 
Alsace-Lorraine, if these claims were just. They are not, 
however.’’ Further, it is denied that anything was said 
about communicating with M. Poincaré, or that Belgium 
was mentioned. There were apparently two letters to 
Prince Sixtus. Is the Emperor denying the one by 
quoting the other? This denial can satisfy no one: 
indeed, it looks like an untruth. If the Emperor were 
really the victim of a forgery, he would presumably 
himself publish the full text of his letters. On the other 
hand, one would expect that M. Clemenceau would pub- 
lish not merely the text, but the facsimile of the chief 
letter, and the text of the second letter. We do not 
discuss how far it was proper to quote and publish the 
letter at all, but revelations once begun must be complete. 
It remains to add only that the Emperor Charles has 
been obliged to send to the Kaiser a telegram proclaiming 
his loyalty, and that the Kaiser has answered him in a 
message which virtually conveys the Imperial pardon. 
M. Clemenceau has inflicted a painful humiliation on an 
enemy monarch. But that enemy was the friend of 
peace. The “ Tiger” has a comprehensive taste in prey. 





THE immediate effect of this business is that Count 
Czernin has fallen, and the Magyar and pro-German 
Burian has returned to office. That seems an equivocal 
success for the Entente. We rejoiced when Burian and 
Tisza fell, but Count Czernin was one of the few men who 
kept alive our hope for Europe. There may be several 
reasons for his fall. His chief reason is that he rightly 
objected to the Emperor’s initiative in a matter so grave 
as this letter. One statement is that he did not see its 
text, while another maintains that he did see a draft. 
Another reason is doubtless the humiliation inflicted on 
him when the Austrian Military Command took part in 
the invasion of Russia, after his colleague, von Seidler, 
had stated that no Austrian troops would move. The 
annoyance of the Poles over the Cholm business, and 
possibly, though not probably, the anger of the Tchechs 
over Count Czernin’s recent speech, may also be 
contributory causes. The broad fact is, we take it, that 
Count Czernin stood with the Emperor in opposition to 
the German military party. He may have felt that in 
this difficult struggle the Emperor had treated him 
unfairly by following a rash personal policy of his own. 
Pacifist as Czernin is, he is probably more opportunist 
than the Emperor, and one may add, more experienced. 
One of the two had to be sacrificed to the Junkers, and 
a Minister falls more lightly than an Apostolic Majesty. 


* * * 


For the moment the Czernin policy had been heavily 
defeated, and he himself had been forced in the Russian 
treaties to weak surrenders of principle. None the less, 
Europe and Austria will have reason to regret this man. 
He came of a noble Tchech family, which had not lost 
all sense of Bohemian nationality, as most of the Slav 
nobles have. He was a leading member of the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand’s circle of Catholic Slavophils. He 
had often exposed Magyar misrule, and had even written 
a notable book about it in the interests of the Slavs of 
Hungary. His only important diplomatic appointment 
was at Bucharest up to the break with Roumania. One 
need say no more of his peace policy than that he was 
the man with whom Mr. Wilson chose to talk across the 
trenches. There was broad thinking in his speeches, 
which were phrased in dignified and courteous language. 
In spite of his halting apologies for the Eastern peace, 
we do not question his sincerity. He spoke and worked 
for a peace of reconciliation, for a League of Nations, 
and especially for disarmament. He helped to inspire 
the German Reichstag movement, and was the officer of 
liaison between the Catholic Peace Movement and the 
Democratic Peace Movement. For the moment he has 
been eclipsed, but he might have done good work at a 
later phase of the war. 


* * * 


Tue tide of reaction runs fast in Germany under the 
influence of military success. The Progressive news- 
papers now expect the rejection of the Prussian Franchise 
Bill by the Diet, and even doubt whether the Govern- 
ment will stand by equal voting. One almost hopes that 
news is true, for it would rouse the democracy from its 
slumbers. The plans of Prussian colonization in Polish 
districts, which seemed to have been dropped as part of 
“the new orientation ’’ are being resumed. Worse still, 
the annexation of certain districts of Poland (especially of 
the Dombrova coal district) is now spoken of as though it 
were virtually an accomplished fact. The Baltic Barons 
are passing resolutions in favor of the incorporation in 
the Empire, under a personal union with the Prussian 
crown, not of Courland alone, but of Riga, Oe6esel, 
Livonia, and Esthonia as well. In the Press indemnities 
are again in fashion, and also the annexation of the 
French ironfields. Finally, there are rumors that Count 
Hertling has broken with Herr Erzberger, and has per- 
suaded the Rhenish section of the Centre Party to 
abandon the Reichstag resolution. All this is the direct 
result of military success, and for a political change one 
must await either a military change, or the slow opera- 
tion of economic stress. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
PRIME MINISTER. 


I have met men here in Dublin during tle last few 
days from all parts of Ireland—north, south, east, 
and west—of all parties and sections, Unionists, 
Nationalists, rebels, Roman Catholics, Protestants, 
farmers, racing men, merchants, Government officials, 


lawyers, journalists, young men and old men, old 
ladies A young girls, and among them all I cannot 
pick out one who was willing to accept the application 
of conscription to Ireland.—The Special Correspondent 
of the “ Daily Mail.” 


Assuming that a scheme of self-government for 
Ireland be adopted, including the establishment of an 
Irish Parliament and an Irish Executive Government 
responsible thereto, we think that, it would in practice 
be impossible to impose a system of compulsory service an 
Ireland without the assent and co-operation of an Irish 
Parliament.—Unanimous report of Lord Desart’s Sub- 
Committee of the Convention on Conscription contain- 
ing a majority of Unionists. 

No power on earth had the moral right to conscript 
a single Irishman resident in Ireland and compel him 
to fight except a body representing the Irish nation.— 


Mr. Dillon. 
Tuts is not the time for illusion; and no Liberal should 
console himself with any vague hopes that the monstrous 
antinomy of the Government’s policy in Ireland can be 
reconciled by running Home Rule and Conscription as 
compatible propositions. They do not complement each 
other: they destroy each other. Conscription is Mr. 
George’s way of killing Home Rule, and Home Rule his 
method of killing conscription. Ireland cannot even 
think of the two things together. The. Ulsterman’s 
thoughts are driven inevitably on to his hatred of 
Home Rule, for he now sees a chance of getting rid of it 
altogether; the Nationalist’s to his fear of a new 
plantation policy, disguised as a forced military 
draft on a dwindling and devitalized population. 
Mr. George has thus succeeded in planting a 
fresh barrier between North and South. And if 
each Trish section is inflamed against the other, 
the average householder in Britain is roused to set the 
Irish refusal of conscription for its youth in contrast with 
the unprecedented call on his own middle age. The effect 
of the Man-Power Bill on personal liberty yields the 
same distraction of the public spirit. Mr. George’s Irish 
policy compels him to do without representative 
tribunals, for under them he could not conscript a 
Nationalist and Catholic 


Irishman. So they are 
withdrawn from us. 


The Prime Minister is thus able 
to unite a great body of his own assailants—Radicals, 
Labor men, critics of his military policy—in common 
dislike of the unpopular Irish cause. That is 
very clever feat, performed at the exclusive expense 
his country. For the situation in Ireland makes 
abundantly clear that conscription will work out for 

at a net loss in man-power. It begins by immobilising 
thousands of good soldiers who should be in France. 
It must end by mobilising egainst us either an army of 
rebels or one of passive resisters. Ireland in 1914 was 
more sympathetic to the British Empire, more at one 
with her cause, than she had been at any hour since the 
rebellion of °98. Mr. George has contrived to give 
Nationalist Ireland the feeling that the tragedy of ’98 is 
to be enacted all over again. His spirit is one of dis- 
quiet and division, and it is nothing more. 

We assume therefore that Mr. George’s conscription 
has killed Mr. George’s Home Rule, for no Parliament 
could work in Ireland with conscription imposed on her 
by force and from without. It is not Nationalism only 
but Unionism which tells us this. Lord Monteagle says 





so in the “ Times.’’ Lord Northcliffe’s correspondent 
in Ireland says so in the ‘‘ Daily Mail.’’ Lord 
Desart’s Committee of the Convention unanimously con- 
cluded that conscription could only be imposed with the 
“ assent and co-operation of an Irish Parliament.” It is 
not doubtful that if such a Parliament were established 
on the morrow of conscription, as Mr. George now pro- 
poses to establish it, its ““ assent and co-operation ’’ would 
be refused. Therefore the Government’s proposal to link 
the two subjects is a mockery of Parliament. It is 
equally the ruin of the Irish Convention. The Conven- 
tion is dead ; but there is one episode of its history which 
will never be forgotten. That is the moral reconciliation 
of Southern Unionism and Nationalism. It cannot be 
pressed further than it will go, for the bargain was 
struck with a bare majority of the Nationalists on the 
Convention, and neither Sinn Fein nor the Dominion 
Nationalists were parties to it. But as no good thing 
quite dies, the peace of Lord Midleton will revive when 
British statesmanship is again in hands fit to redeem it. 
The failure of the Convention is not there; it lies, first, 
at Mr. George’s door, and, secondly, in the refusal 
of Ulster. Ulster was immovable. Its delegates 
declared that no agreement on Irish self-government 
was “‘at any time visible.’’ ‘‘ The Nationalists,’’ says 
Sir Horace Plunkett, ‘‘ strove to win them by conces- 
sions; but they found themselves unable to accept any 
of the schemes discussed, and the only scheme of Irish 
government they discussed was confined to the exclusion 
of their entire Province.’”” Had an agreement been 
approached, it is clear that they would not have hesitated 
to destroy it ; for with the Prime Minister’s pledge to back 
their separatism, their motive for an understanding with 
the Nationalists had disappeared. The Convention there- 
fore had failed of its main purpose. It remained for Mr. 
George to destroy its character as an organ of “ self- 
determination.’’ This he did by interfering in its 
counsels and pressing upon it a plan which was an almost 
unconditional postponement of everything in Home 
Rule that’ the thorough-going Nationalist cared most 
about. His proposal that the Ulstermen should come 
in as a separate Committee of the Home Rule Parliament 
would have been useful had he gained their assent to the 
principle of Home Rule. But it was worthless in face 
of Ulster’s refusal to join in any act of Irish self-govern- 
ment. Equally vain is the proposal to postpone the 
concession of Customs, Excise, Post Office, and Police till 
after the war, and then to make the grant of powers 
subject to an unknown and _ unexplored scheme 
of British Federalism. Thus Nationalism will have 
almost nothing in her hand, while for a promise of some- 
thing in the future she must throw herself on the mercy of 
our politics and the chance of a revolutionary change in 
our Constitution. Her retort is clear. ‘‘ Thank you for 
nothing,’’ she will reply. ‘“ We have a Home Rule Act 
on the Statute-Book. Make it work.’’ 

But all these researches into Mr. George’s inconstant 
mind are futile and bygone speculations. There is 
only one remedy for the present affliction of Treland 
and for the graver affliction of Great Britain and 
the Empire. The renewed intervention of Ireland 
in the war—she has already made a powerful and gallant 
contribution to it—is, we believe, a realizable object. 
But never with this Man-Power Bill in operation. A 
Home Ruler who means business will present Ireland 
with a full measure of Home Rule, and call on Ulster to 
give it a fair trial. Then and only then can he ask 
Mr. Devlin to redeem his pledge, and lead a great 
voluntary Irish call to arms. But that measure of 
statesmanship is not in Mr. George’s power. He has 
pledged Ulster not to coerce her, and he is greatly mis- 
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taken if he thinks she will release him from his 
promise in exchange for a measure she hates only 
less than she hates Home Rule. But England and 
Ireland, treated with the unspeakable levity of the last 
fortnight, happen to have a common interest in the 
removal of the disastrous hand that lies on their fortunes. 
Mr. George has had power such as a Cesar might envy. 
How has he used it? He has chosen, as Sir West 
Ridgeway says, to explode this mine of Irish 
Conscription under Britain’s feet, at a moment when 
her fate trembles in the balance. That is. an 
act of self-accusation, for which no word could 
be too severe. The Press that records it happens also 
to relate the virtual supersession of General Trenchard 
by Lord Rothermere. General Trenchard is the 
creator of the Air-Service, and perhaps the most 
brilliant soldier in the British Army. Lord Rother- 
mere is or was the director of the “‘ Daily Mirror.’’ 
That is an epitome of the Government of Mr. George. 
The same Government, succeeding to a not unprosperous 
heritage of war and diplomacy, has in less than eighteen 
months brought them to so critical a pass that men hold 
their breaths as they open their morning or their evening 
newspapers. Mr. George would have no thought or 
talk of peace, either from the Pope, or from the Austrian 
Emperor, or from Stockholm. How has he conducted 
the war? He cannot escape responsibility for the 
general situation in France, and for the special dis- 
position of our troops in the area in which the Germans 
first broke through. His military plans have been 
accepted, and the men he chose to execute them. The 
nation has seen its trusted chiefs struck down one by one, 
and has hardly murmured. Since the first Pitt, no 
British Minister has so doubled the business of strategy 
and administration, or has so autocratically dispensed 
civil and military force. If services are ill-ordered, if 
the vital Western front is weakened in the hour of trial,* 
if the ultimate control of the British Army is 
left in doubt, it is because Mr. George’s concep- 
tions of policy are fundamentally unwise, and because 
genius, zeal, experience, knowledge are repelled by his 
governing habits, avoid his counsels, or are roughly 
discarded from them. The country is undergoing a 
rapidly intensifying strain, which he has demonstrably 
produced and his ineradicable defects of character 
and judgment hourly aggravate, and 11 is time for her to 
have done with him. 





THE BATTLE OF ARMENTIERES. 


Tue third phase of the great battle which is designed to 
give the Germans a speedy decision has seen their 
formidable thrust transferred to another part of the 
British front. In three weeks the main blow had been 
temporarily parried, and, as we now know from docu- 
mentary evidence, the plan of the German command had 
made provision for such a mischance, and arianged for 
fresh assaults until the decision was gained. This fact, 
clearly established by the captured German diary, gives 
the key to the whole of the struggle. Each of these 
attacks has definite topographical objectives, and the 
realization of these local aims cannot be ignored by us. 
But although we cannot remain unmoved at the capture 
of such places as Armentiéres, in which British sentiment 
had found so deep a root, although we cannot ignore the 
disturbing possibilities of a renewed advance, we must 
realize that positions are irrelevant and are apt to be mis- 





*Colonel Repington states in the ‘Morning Post” that “the 
number of mouths we were feeding in the Eastern theatre when 
the German attack began was over a million and a quarter.” 





leading. The issues completely overshadow such con- 
siderations as even the possession of Amiens. Values 
have completely changed. We have drifted far from the 
charted moorings of six months ago, and the considera- 
tions which would have guided us then are of not the 
smallest use to us now. 

About a month ago the enemy set out to make an 
end of the war. His plan was to tear a great hole in 
the British Army at Cambrai, pierce the junction with 
the French, and then rapidly roll up the remnants of 
our armed force. It was the “ Kaiser’s Battle.’’ The 
Kaiser established- himself at St. Quentin, and was 
pictured working night and day with his Staff. But the 
hole around Cambrai did not appear. Even on the front 
of the Fifth Army, where things went worst for us, the 
retirement was made with sufficient order to give 
General Fayolle’s troops time to intervene. Division 
after division was hurled into the struggle, and 
the line was pushed daily nearer Amiens. But our 
troops were able to maintain the front. There were 
heavy losses in men and material ; but the expenditure of 
the Germans was so lavish that the Kaiser abandoned his 
direction, and Ludendorff was announced to be in charge. 
Warnings appeared in the German Press about casualties. 
The Generals were reported to be counselling patience. 
Ludendorff stated that all was going as he had planned ; 
but it was patent to the world that the sanguine German 
temperament had gone astray. The attempt to retrieve 
the German fortunes began on the 9th with a local but 
extremely violent blow from about Armentiéres to La 
Bassée, and on the second day the battle extended to the 
Ypres-Comines canal. The first day gave the enemy 
distinct advantages about Neuve Chapelle. A breach 
was made in the sector held by the Portuguese, and the 
neighboring British divisions on either side were forced to 
retire. The Germans attempted to keep up the 
momentum of the opening moments of the attack and 
pressed forward with the greatest impetuosity. On 
Wednesday they were across the Lys, and by their 
advance north of Armentiéres had been able to cut off 
the town completely. From Festubert up to Hollebeke 
the whole of the line had fallen back. During Thursday 
night they reached the neighborhood of Bailleul, and on 
Friday the intense and protracted struggle for Neuve 
Eglise began. On Saturday the advance had definitely 
slowed down, and this fact is not changed by the 
abandonment of Neuve Egliseon Monday and Bailleul 
on Tuesday. 

The sequence of events is again much the same as 
that which began on March 21st below Arras. The first 
results of the German attack seem to be astonishingly 
good, they are improved with the greatest energy; but 
the retardation increases, and finally the advance sinks 
to zero. It is indeed too soon to say that the battle of 
Armentiéres has come to a halt. It is certainly known 
that the original objectives are still distant. But for 
several days now the fighting has been of the most stub- 
born character, and in such encounters the assailants 
must suffer badly. The aeroplanes are again at work, 
flying low and firing on the congested troops. The artil- 
lery 1s carefully placed and the British troops are lying 
upon a rough horseshoe of rising ground overlooking the 
flooded sink into which the Germans have forced their 
way. Such conditions do not encourage persistence in an 
offensive which has produced a salient, only some ten 
miles across, with a wood at its westernmost point. It 
is impossible to think that this was the German objective. 
At least twenty-two, and possibly as many as thirty, 
divisions have been thrown into the struggle. To those 
who still regard the German resources as illimitable these 
figures may seem to be irrelevant. But they are more 
essential to our understanding of the position than any 
other factor. Before the battle of March 31st the German 
line was held with 115 divisions. It was very near the 
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minimum strength with which the German command 
would risk even their elaborate defensive system. When 
the battle opened again there were seventy-two further 
divisions on the Western front. Up to the present over 
120 divisions have been flung into the struggle, some of 
them three or four times. Any tendency to doubt the 
reliability of such estimates may be checked by the 
account of the state of the troops holding the sector below 
Armentiéres supplied by the Germans to the attacking 
divisions. The British divisions were correctly num- 
bered and their past history given in detail. Everything 
was accurate save the estimate of their morale. That was 
falsified by the 55th Division, who added yet another 
moving page to this terrible story. This splendid division 
had been heavily engaged at Flanders and Cambrai, and, 
according to the German report, was fit to hold “ a quiet 
sector that is below the average quality.’’ It was 
momentarily driven out of Givenchy, but by a vigorous 
counter-atack retrieved the situation almost at once. It 
was forced out of Festubert, but came back with an 
impetuous recoil; and for over a week it has fought- 
almost continuously but with almost consistent success. 
The Germans knew everything about this division except 
its fighting capacity, and military intelligence is now so 
accurate that we can trust the careful estimates of the 
Staff implicitly. 

What, then, are we to think of the latest phase of 


the decisive battle? The German staff has used 
up between twenty and thirty divisions to push 
forward some twelve miles on a front that varies 
for the most part between ten and fifteen miles. 


A footing has been gained on the high horseshoe of 
ground. The divisions are poured forward by forced 
night marches, and thrown into the struggle with 
such haste that pieces of different regiments fre- 
quently find themselves fighting together. In the Amiens 
salient the disorder has in places surpassed anything even 
our least trained armies have seen. In the Armentiéres 
sector greater efforts will have to be made, or the con- 
fusion there might lead to disastrous results. Not a 
single objective, ultimate or immediate, has been gained. 
The Vimy Ridge was to have been turned ; but on this 
southern flank the advance has been checked from the 
first. The northern sector was a covering flank, and the 
attack on it has been a little more developed owing 
to the lack of success in the south. The Germans 
will strike again no doubt, and probably on the north of 
the Ypres salient. They have clearly placed us in a 
difficult position, and an advance remotely approaching 
this, if made on the north of the Ypres salient, would 
compel the evacuation of that salient, and would have 
important though by no means decisive results. There 
is little manceuvring ground in this area, and our bridge- 
head across the Channel cannot be made any narrower 
without serious inconvenience. But the German 
objective is not to cause us any inconvenience, nor ‘to 
cause us to evacuate positions. General Foch is, we 
imagine, prepared to suffer inconvenience and to 
evacuate any positions provided they do not conflict with 
his principles. His intention seems to be to fight on 
the defensive with minimum forces, and to wait for the 
first signs of exhaustion before he counter-attacks. It 
is a sound policy; but it calls for the utmost exactitude 
in execution, and it lays a great strain on the anxious 
spectator. It is idle to compare this year with last, or 
to work out the terminus of the advance if it keeps up 
@ maximum pace. While our liaison with the French is 
maintained and we form one body with them, our 
strategic end in the defensive is maintained. 
be more vicissitudes, but there is reason to think that 
they can hardly be greater than those we have already 
experienced. 





EUROPE AND THE EMPEROR. 


THe resignation of Count Czernin marks the end of 
a chapter of the political history of the war, the full 
importance of which will be realized only by the future 
historian. He may write that chapter with the sadness 
of resignation, for we fear that with its end ends also 


There will © 








the only sincere effort to save Europe which has been 
made since the war began. President Wilson has made 
nobler efforts; but they were efforts to save the world, 
and the world is not the same thing as Europe. There 
are some to whom to sacrifice Europe to save the world 
is to pay too great a price, and we confess that we are 
among them. Lord Lansdowne is one of the few English 
statesmen who possesses a European consciousness. The 
Emperor Carl has it also. But now we must face the 
fact that the European consciousness is beaten, and 
recognize the defeat as of grave consequence. With its 
disappearance {.1ere vanishes also the last common ground 
upon which we could have met our enemies with honor, 
for even among German statesmen there are shreds of. 
the European consciousness, based upon an acknowledg- 
ment, that in spite of the distance which yawns between 
the actual and the ideal constitution of Europe, there 
is more than a sentimental community of interest in its 
maintenance. Europe, even the Europe of 1914, was an 
achievement of civilization. 

We now know, beyond all doubt, that it was 
Austria-Hungary and Germany who sinned against 
Europe, and it may be that the future historian will see 
that nothing less than her complete disaster was the 
inevitable retribution for such a crime. But it may also 
be that we too shall be judged guilty, though of a lesser 
sin, in that our statesmanship lent no real assistance to 
the one attempt made during the war to save Europe 
from the fullness of its consequences. It is all very well 
for M. Clemenceau to call the Emperor Carl a liar, 
because he has been forced to disavow a letter which 
shows at least that he has not the lie in the soul, 
but the future may have a grave word to say 
to those who forced him to that disavowal. The 
Emperor Carl’s letter proves much, but not the least 
thing it proves is that a certain native honesty shines 
out through the diplomatic tradition of a Habsburg. 
Those who stigmatize the Emperor’s proposal of peace 
as a German trap must first acquit themselves of the 
charge that it is they who have contributed not least to 
the failure of a policy sincerely begun. 

To show these things we must go back to the period 
at which the Emperor’s letter was written, in March, 
1917. The Russian Revolution had just achieved a 
bloodless and startling success. The nightmare pressure 
of Tsarist Imperialism upon the Dual Monarchy had been 
suddenly, and against all hope, removed. A young 
Emperor had been but three months on the throne of an 
exhausted and war-weary Empire. His desire for peace, 
which had been common knowledge since his accession, 
was given an unexpected opportunity to expand by the 
removal of the one solid and unescapable reason for 
continuing the war. At some time towards the end of 
March, 1917, he wrote his letter. Immediately after- 
wards the Foreign Minister of his own choosing, Count 
Czernin, gave an interview to the editor of the official 
‘“‘ Fremden-Blatt,’’ in which he made the first practical 
suggestion of peace. The Revolution had, he said, 
removed the causes of liability between Austria-Hungary 
and Russia, so that an understanding should not be 
difficult. But this understanding should be merely 
preliminary to a general peace, to achieve which a 
general conference was the best, if not the only, way. 
The conference should be held while the fighting went on. 
The anger of the German Jingoes at this was, of course, 
unbounded; but the provocation was vastly increased 
when the “ Lokal-Anzeiger’’ of Berlin (then by no 
means the pan-German organ that it is to-day, but still 
enjoying solid connections with the Wilhelmstrasse) 
declared, on April 2nd, that Czernin’s interview must 
certainly have been given in understanding with the 
Dual Monarchy, and that 

“The more unbroken and stronger we are, the more 
we may offer to our enemies a peace which is for all 
parties worthy of the great sacrifices which they have 
made in the war.” 

Rumors of an impending peace offer began to fly 
through the German Press, only to be half composed by a 
démenti in the “ Kélnische Zeitung ’’’ on April 4th. On 
the next day the “ Vossische’’ affirmed that England 
had made overtures to Germany. Two days later the 
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Kaiser published the first of his two rescripts promising 
a reform of the Prussian franchise. 

There is no reason to doubt, therefore, that 
Betkmann-Hollweg had been made to realize the 
seriousness of the Austrian Emperor’s desire for peace, 
and we know that in his own heart he was not himself 
averse to the prospect of an arrangement. The violence 
of the Jingo onslaughts upon him which were to 
culminate in his downfall in July are in themselves 
sufficient proof of his inclination. But the sequel shows 
that he can have had but little idea of the extent to 
which the Emperor Carl would go to satisfy his own 
conscience. The next step in the translation of the 
Emperor’s desire into an active policy was the official 
announcement by ‘“ Korrespondenz Bureau ”’ of Vienna, 
in reply to the declaration of policy by the Russian 
Provisional Government of Prince Lvov, that the war- 
aims of Russia and of the Dual Monarchy were the same, 
and therefore the obstacles to an agreement non-existent : 
upon which the ‘“ Fremden-Blatt’’ commented that 
“naturally ’’ it was not expected that Russia should play 
her Allies false. The invitation to a general peace on 
the Russian basis put forward (not by a Bolshevist, but 
by a bourgeois government) could hardly have been more 
definite. Two days later, on April 17th, Czernin took 
the salto mortale. He intervened in the internal crisis 
in Austria, and forced the then Premier, Clam- 
Martinitz, to announce that the Reichsrat, which had 
been dissolved for three years, should be convoked 
without the preliminary carrying through of the German 
“ ouarantees ’’’ which were to abolish the Slav majority. 
The two members of the German parties in the Clam- 
Martinitz Cabinet, Urban and Baernreither, resigned. 
But the outcry among the German Jingoes of the Empire 
was greater by far than the indignation of the Austrian 
Germans, who knew at least that the Austrian people 
desired peace and would hardly tolerate any selfish inter- 
ference with the plans of an Emperor who was 
endeavoring to obtain it. On April 20th, the Emperor 
received a deputation from the German parties which 
besought him to give them their “ guarantees’’ in 
another form. In reply, he said: “ My Government will 
strictly adhere to its aims,’’ and told them that their 
business as patriotic Austrians was to submit themselves 
to the good of the whole. Scarcely a week had passed 
when on April 26th the “ Fremden-Blatt ’’ replied to the 
request of a German Socialist organ for a conciliatory 
statement of war-aims from the German government, 
that it was hardly necessary to make one, since it 
was clear from its previous statements that Austria- 
Hungary asked no dishonorable terms from Russia, but 
that in order to make the situation quite clear the 
Austro-Hungarian Government repudiated all annexa- 
tions at the cost of Russia. 

That Austria was on the point of passing beyond 
German control was evident from the haste with which 
Hertling, then Bavarian Premier and President of the 
Bundesrat Committee for Foreign Affairs, was 
despatched to Vienna immediately after the publication 
of this statement. That he learned that the Austrian 
Emperor was not inclined to listen to half-hearted 
counsels in the matter of peace was proved by the fact 
that on his return, the ‘‘ Bayrische Staatszeitung,’’ the 
official organ of the Bavarian Government, published the 
famous article, pointing out that indemnities were value- 
less and dangerous, and that Germany had far more need 
of equitable commercial agreements and a guaranteed 
supply of, raw materials after the war. It was subse- 
quently discovered that this article was contributed to 
the ‘‘ Staatszeitung’’ by a famous agency, which was 
known to be the recipient of Bethmann-Hollweg’s con- 
fidences. So it was shown that Hertling had faithfully 
reported the condition of opinion in Vienna to the 
German Chancellor, who, bowing to the inevitable, had 
set about preparing German opinion for peace. It needs 
to be pointed out, once for all, that the fact that 
Bethmann-Hollweg should have acquiesced in the peace- 
policy of Vienna does not mean that that policy was a 
German trap, as the leaders of the Northcliffe 
orchestra were indefatigable in declaring. Since the 
war began there have been two Germanies; one, civil 


Germany, with which alone ultimate agreement was con- 
ceivable or possible ; the other, military Germany, whose 
constant endeavor was to deprive civil Germany of 
the last vestige of control over policy. To meet the 
former on a just basis in peace negotiations was to defeat 
the latter. The civil Germany was inclined to give 
Austria a free hand ; military Germany began that series 
of violent attacks upon her Ally which culminated in 
the dragooning of Czernin by Hoffmann at Brest-Litovsk 
in January last. 

From Brest-Litovsk Czernin returned a beaten man 
to tell the Emperor that their common peace-policy had 
been in vain. He had been forced to dig his own grave 
in his own country. The violent opposition of the Press 
made his overthrow only a question of time. In his effort 
to recover a position which the German military had, no 
doubt deliberately, made impossible, he endeavored to 
make a popular appeal, and to show that he had made 
every effort to secure a general peace. Inevitably, the 
Emperor was compromised, and the minister overthrown. 
What is too easily forgotten, under the influence of a 
momentary tactical success and of events beside which 
the past pales almost into nothingness, is that the 
Emperor’s letter is in essentials a justification of 
Czernin’s contention, to refute which it was produced. 
The Emperor made his honest bid for peace. He was 
eventually compelled to withdraw it. The power of 
military Germany grew with the collapse of Russia. But 
at the moment when the bid was made, England and 
France were devoting their whole attention to preventing 
the Stockholm Conference which the Russians demanded. 
Instead of exploring the possibilities of the peace which 
the Emperor offered, the Entente preferred by its 
adamantine attftude, in spite of all the advice which its 
own competent advisers in Russia gave, to precipitate 
the complete collapse of Russia. On that complete 
collapse the triumph of the military party in Germany is 
based. For the Northcliffe Press, Austrian reform was a 
trap, the Emperor’s desire for peace dishonest, Stockholm 
a cunning snare, and Russia a thing to be ignored. 
English policy followed the instructions of its ignorant 
guide ; and with the help of M. Clemenceau and French 
Nationalism now enjoys the satisfaction of seeing that 
the diplomacy of the Entente made it impossible for the 
Emperor of Austria to secure a peace which would have 
preserved Russia as a power, detached Austria from her 
ally, involved the overthrow of Prussian militarism, and 
saved Europe from disaster. 





A Hondon Fiarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Ir is characteristic of Mr. Lloyd George to set 
Ireland in flames and try and put them out with a little 
soft soap. He offers her something she has already as an 
inducement to her to take something else that she doesn’t 
want. That is Nationalist Ireland’s case; Ulster’s is 
rather worse. Ulster hates conscription and Home 
Rule, and is to have both. Why should she accept? She 
has Mr. George’s promise that in no case will he coerce 
her, and Sir Edward Carson, it is clear, means to hold 
his respected ex-chief to that promise. In that case we 
are back to 1914, and the new Home Rule Bill shares 
the fate of the old. But the dilemma may be quite 
useful to Mr. George. If Nationalist Ireland rejects 
what, on the lines of his letter to the Convention is 
not a scheme of self-government, but only the shell 
of it, he has scored a point against her. ‘‘ We offered 
you Home Rule; you declined it; I am entitled to pro- 
ceed with conscription.’ It is true that he cannot 
proceed with it ; and that the attempt to enforce it means 
a monstrous drain on our force, moral and physical, now 





at its utmost strain. But there is “ politics” in it. Thus 
this dangerous man plays with the life of the Empire. 
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MEANWHILE, what of Ireland? 
length of the experienced correspondent of the 
“Daily Mail,’ who assures Lord Northcliffe that 
he could not meet a mau or a woman, of any 
creed or shade of politics, who is not against 
conscription ; but all my reports declare that in its history 
the country was never so stark, so stiff, so tense, in its 
resistance. There are few heroics. But there is in 
Nationalist Ireland (with a substantial amount of 
Unionist sympathy) a determination not to give 
way. Already a kind of wnion sacrée of the two 
National wings has been established, 
of the Church and of Labor. 
protest of the Committee 
have a series of 


I will not go to the 


and also 
Beside the formal 
of the Bishops, there 
statements from individual 
bishops, including the most conservative members of the 
hierarchy. They all counsel passive resistance, though 


been 


one of them writes that a passive movement may develop 


into an active one. As for the association of conscription 
with Home Rule, no one has the smallest faith in it. It 
is the old story of the Sibylline books; to-day there is 
only one form of self-government which will unite the 
people, and that is a Dominion Settlement. And the 
country will accept conscription as the vote of a freely 
elected Irish Parliament, and at no other bidding. These 
are the facts. 


IRELAND, in her distraction, sees much more 
in the new Bill than a politician’s wiles. She 
thinks it is a plot to provoke an explosion, and then crush 
her, destroying Home Rule, setting up the Ulster resist- 
ance on a pinnacle, and killing British sympathy at a 
stroke. That is to make Mr. George worse than he is; 
he is merely at play, while the house blazes. It would 
be interesting, for example,.to know whether the 
Government consulted their professional advisers, and 
received a favorable report from them. I don’t believe 
it. Mr. Duke’s embarrassed reticence on Conscription, 
and his amiable attempt to press Home Rule, 
speak for themselves. But was the Lord Lieutenant 
consulted? Or the Attorney-General? Or even Sir 
Bryan Mahon? The Church, the Nationalists, the 
Ulstermen, obviously were not. Then, who counselled 
an act which, if we judge it by military need, promises 
a net loss in man-power? But, then, who deliberately 
“counsels ’’’ anything that this Government does? 

Ir is pleasant to hear of the specially good relation- 
ship between the British and the American Navies. The 
naval help that the States have sent us has been most 
substantial, and its quality of the best; officers and men 
strike our sailors as being no less modest than they are 
competent. The two forces are in love with each other ; 
a close comradeship of war exists between them; they 
work together, as a brotherhood should. 

Ir is the character of support that counts, and I 
should be disposed to regard the ‘“ Manchester 
Guardian’s’’ formal withdrawal from championship 
of the Government, and its suggestion of dismissal as 
the price the country should exact for its Irish policy, 
as the heaviest blow it has received since its formation. 
For the ‘‘Guardian’’ is the best English newspaper ; 
and its friendship for the Prime Minister, though much 
qualified and shaken of late, has been maintained, 
largely because it agreed with him on what I regard as 
the grand heresy of the Eastern front. Now it is 
withdrawn, I imagine, because it no longer can enter- 
tain serious hope of a statesman who takes from 
the country’s strength in an hour when it wants every 
available ounce it has got. Now that the “Chronicle” 





has nose-dived into the opposition camp, Mr. George is 
left without a supporter of consequence in Liberal 
journalism. Even then, the country, with its eyes fixed 
on the struggle in France, would not dream of super- 
seding him if it thought such a change would weigh even 
a feather’s weight against its adored Army. But what- 
ever might have been said of the earlier days of the 
George Ministry, there can be no doubt that to-day the 
Army in the West would welcome a change. It is not 
political; it never was. But it knows when it is in 
considerate hands. 

Ir is grievous news that Lieutenant Waugh is» 
“missing.” I am afraid there is no hope of his being 
found. He was last seen in front of his men, with a single 
brother officer. “I could never wish for a better officer,” 
wrote his company commander. Thus a bright light is 
extinguished, which might have grown to splendor. “ The 


Loom of Youth ”’ is/an astonishing book for a boy to have 


written ; none thaf read it can forget it; I doubt whether 
our literature contains any production of a boy of 
eighteen worthy to be compared with it; and it will be 
quoted years after its writer’s bones are dust. It seemed 
to me to put the public-school system to a trial which, 
judging by its defenders, it was unable to meet; and to 
make a revolutionary change inevitable as soon as the 
country can get time to think about itself. Mr. Waugh 
did his soldiering magnificently: his brother officers loved 
and admired him. But this could be said of thousands 
of his fellows. It is the loss of the splendid re-forming 
stuff of the nation that one mourns. Let me add that it 
was of Alec Waugh that Bottomley wrote that he ought 
to be shot. Well, he has been shot, facing the enemy. 


No eye can long be taken off the war, and the 
country, so much bigger and finer than its leaders, 
forgets their errors until they recur, and remind her that 
not bravery and devotion alone can see us through this 
war, but that honesty, loyalty, good sense, and firm 
judgment are indispensable. Take the removal of 
General Trenchard. His praise has been in all men’s 
mouths. He was the genius of the Air Service. He 
created it, and breathed into it his incomparable spirit, 
here and in France. Now he _ goes, following 
Jellicoe and Robertson, to the accompaniment of 
a confused letter from Lord Rothermere. And who 
is Lord Rothermere? Well, Lord Rothermere is Lord 
Northcliffe’s brother, and there is nothing further to be 
said about him which cannot be gleaned from the 
unspeakable stuff with which his genius has littered the 
bookstalls. Ea pede Herculem. Judge what the direction 
of a Government must be from these recurring examples 
of its method and personnel. 


I met Sir John Willoughby in his later years, a 
retiring, silent, simple-minded man. He was more a 
soldier than a politician, and his part in the Jameson 
Raid was to take his strange orders and try and execute 
them. He lived to witness a greater drama still, and to 
play a small part in it. Few who saw him would have 
guessed that he had been in his way and time a maker 
of history. 


I wap the pleasure the other day of hearing Hilda 
Saxe (Mrs. Francis Meynell) play Brahms and Beethoven 
at the Wigmore Hall. I could not imagine more 
admirable artistry, both for its choice of examples of 
both these masters and for the power, sincerity, and 
charm of its execution. I hope that Miss Saxe has come 
back to the concert-room for good. 


A WavyFaRER, 
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Dike and Wetters. 


TWO MASTERS. 


PHILOSOPHERS have told us that the decisive battles of 
the world are fought in the mind. It is a hard saying 
now to receive, unless we could assume that behind the 
armed forces of the world stand ideas of good or evil, and 
that the good is certain to prevail. Unhappily, we can 
make no such assumption, for the physical might of the 
worse idea has often crushed the physical weakness of 
the better. But still, if for a moment we can 
wrench our thoughts, with all their hopes and 
poignant anxieties, from the visible scenes in France, 
we may find some consolation in fixing them upon a 
paradox which foreshadows the ultimate supremacy of 
invisible powers. And as though to encourage us in this 
endeavor amid all the changes and chances of mortal life, 
fortune brings us a book on ‘‘ Swinburne and Landor,”’ 
by Mr. Brooks Drayton Henderson (Macmillan)—a book 
written with affectionate care and critical appreciation. 
It is described as “‘ a study of their spiritual relationship 
and its effect on Swinburne’s moral and poetic develop- 
ment,’’ and it moves throughout in those regions of the 
mind in which we are told that the decisive battles of the 
world are fought. For, indeed, neither of those great 
poets knew battles of any other kind, but, unlike 
4Eschylus or Dante or Milton or Byron, lived in literary 
seclusion, almost isolated even from the ordinary contests 
of actual existence, and looking upon the world only 
through the medium of ideas and verbal expressions. 

Though Swinburne stagnated into the present 
century, both belonged to the last in thought and 
character. Some have even suggested that they were 
children of the eighteenth century—children who never 
grew up; and certainly there was in both a crudjty of 
sentiment—a trustful idealism—which we used to 
connect only with the age of Rousseau and the early 
French revolutionists until we heard the sweet echo of it 
sounding once again in Trotsky and the Bolsheviks. But 
critics and historians have lately been inclined to do the 
last century injustice. They describe it as a complacent 
and self-satisfied age—an age cf leaping and bounding 
prosperity, abandoned to morality, revelling in machines, 
and ecstatic over Landseer and the Idylls of Prince 
Albert. The description is true only of a part, and that 
part inert and indistinctive. The vitality of the century 
—the character by which it will be remembered—lay in 
protest, in rebellion, in revolution. It is only the spirit 
of change which distinguishes any age, and makes it 
remarkable in the history of thought or external life. 
Last century was distinctively a time of change. One 
might almost say that in no other age did the spirit of 
change move with such force and rapidity. In this 
country, it is true, the violence of change was chiefly felt 
in the battles of thought. But those battles were 
decisive, and among the captains of the rebel bands both 
Landor and Swinburne are to be counted. 

At first sight the two were not much alike. Style, 
being nothing but the expression of a man’s nature, is 
a sure guide to it, and Landor’s style, whether in verse 
or prose, is not in the least like Swinburne’s. As Mr. 
Henderson says, “ Landor’s is of the utmost classical 
austerity, whereas Swinburne’s is thoroughly and 
evidently ‘romantic.’’’ Landor’s prose is almost chilly 
in the beauty of restraint. Swinburne’s becomes most 
irritating in exuberance when he means it to be most 
forcible or beautiful. The same distinction holds in their 
verse, though it is not quite so obvious, because both 
were capable of splendid verse, whereas Swinburne was 
almost incapable of prose in any kind. Yet when we 
think of Landor’s clear restraint and the marble quality 
of his sentences, we must remember that this admirable 
conciseness arose from a deliberate and self-imposed 
suppression; we must remember what indignant and 
passionate spirits raged behind the bars of that iron will. 
As Mr. Henderson reminds us, Mr. Boythorn in -“‘ Bleak 
House ”’ was partly drawn from Landor, and we know 
that when Mr. Boythorn is expected to dinner :— 





‘““ An hour after the time he bursts in, protesting 
that he had been maliciously misdirected by the most 
intolerable scoundrel on the face of the earth ; declaring 
that, had Mr. Jarndyce been married, he would have 
banished himself to the remotest summit of the Hima- 
laya Mountains rather than present himself at this 
unreasonable hour.”’ 

It is a parody of Landor, but would serve almost as 
well for Swinburne entering society in one of his more 
gentle and benignant moods. On the highest planes a 
similar resemblance might be found, though Landor had 
the power of concealing it under the pressure of an out- 
wardly classic calm. Below the careful and concise 
phrase the passion glowed or flared. Otherwise, indeed, 
how could he have been a poet or artist of any kind? Or 
does anyone now suppose that “the Classics’’ were 
written without passion ? 

So far as style goes, then, there was nothing to 
prevent what Mr. Henderson rightly calls a spiritual 
relationship between the two, rather than an influence of 
the older poet upon a mere disciple or imitator. Before 
noticing the particular points of relationship, we may 
observe that both were poets on the grand scale, both 
worked on large and magnificent themes, both were occu- 
pied with the highest issues of life and death, the 
deepest problems of man and the world. Both escaped 
the reproach implied in a passage from Landor’s 
“ Pentameron ™ :— 


‘“We may write little things well, and accumulate 
one upon another; but never will any be justly called 

a great poet unless he has treated a great subject 

worthily. He may be the poet of the lover and of the 

idler, he may be the poet of green fields or gay society ; 
but whoever is this can be no more. A throne is not 

built of birds’ nests, nor do a thousand reeds make a 

truinpet.”’ 

Another obvious point of relationship between the 
two was the just admiration of both for Landor himself. 
“T strove with none, for none was worth my strife,’’ is 
the saying of a proud and self-appreciatiag spirit. Still 
more definite in conscious greatness are the sentences, 
‘““ What I write is not written on slate; and no finger, 
not of Time himself, who dips it in the cloud of years, 
can efface it.’’ Or, again, ‘‘ As a writer and as a man, 
I know my station. If I found in the world five equal 
to myself, I would walk out of it, not to be jostled.’ 
That reminds one of Victor Hugo’s, ‘‘ It is time T ceased 
to fill the world.’’ Yet Landor was at least equalled 
by Swinburne in this perception of his greatness. 
Extravagant in denunciation, Swinburne was often 
misled by the more generous error of extravagance in 
praise, and Landor was one of the three upon whom he 
lavished praise in fullest abundance. The other two 
were Victor Hugo and Mazzini. All were older men 
than himself, and all were inspired by one kindred 
passion—the love of liberty. Of the four, ‘including 
Swinburne, Mazzini was the only one who put. his passion 
to the harsh and cruel test of actual life. The rest: were 
like lovers who may sing a great deal in exalted praise 
of a mistress, but never risk the strain of living in the 
same house with her, and exposing themselves to the 
disconcerting troubles of household meals, cleaning, and 
illnegs. ‘‘ An die ferne Geliebte’’ has been a favorite 
theme with poets from Goethe downwards, and many a 
worshipper of Liberty has loved the object of his adora- 
tion the more ecstatically for her distance. We are told 
that Landor in boyhood shocked his mother by his pious 
wish ‘‘ that the French would invade England and assist 
us in hanging George III. between two such thieves as 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York.’ But his 
aspirations for Liberty seldom again approached so close 
to the sphere of practical politics. His subsequent 
eulogies on Tyrannicide are more vague and of general 
rather than particular application; as is seen in the 
verses :— 

‘* Most dear of all the virtues to her Sire 
Is Justice, and most dear 
To Justice is Tyrannicide.’’ 
Lines recalled by Swinburne in his Centenary Song for 
Landor :— 
‘*His hand bade Justice guide 
Her child Tyrannicide.”’ 
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When it came to concrete instances of the assassina- 
tion, or attempted assassination, of kings and other 
tyrants, neither Landor nor Swinburne appear to have 
greeted the occasion with the enthusiasm that might 
have been anticipated. The praises of Liberty uttered 
with such splendor by both poets also sound a little 
abstract and remote from life, a little doctrinaire :— 

‘““O Liberty,’’ Landor says, speaking as Scipio 

Africanus ; “ What art thou to the valiant and brave, 

when thou art thus to the weak and timid? Dearer than 

life, stronger than death, higher than purest love. 

Never will I call upon thee where thy name can be 


profaned, and never shall my soul acknowledge a more 
exalted Power than thee.’’ 


All know the glory of Freedom’s praises in the “ Songs 
before Sunrise.” No generous heart but is stirred and 
roused by them still. And yet—and yet their poet lived 
to bespatter both the Irish and the South African Dutch 
with filthy and degraded abuse because they too were 
struggling for the Freedom which he and Landor had 
extolled up to the limits of Divine adoration. 
be pleaded on his behalf that by that time he had long 
been rotting in the torpid atmosphere of his Putney sana- 
torium, and that is true. Well would it have been for 
his fame if he had left the world thirty years earlier than 
he did! Like so many, he knew not when to die, and 
was unhappy in missing his opportunity. But take both 
these great poets of Liberty at their very best, they knew 
litthe of the Goddess whom they worshipped, and almost 
nothing of the People of whose cause they believed them- 
velves the champions. Compared with Milton or Byron, 
what service did they perform for the reality of freedom? 
On other points of the strange relationships between 
two natures outwardly so dissimilar we cannot dwell now. 
Mr. Henderson treats them with thoughtful subtlety, and 
especially one may notice the skill with which he traces 
to Landor’s influence a kind of glimmering light which 
appears at times to break through the obscure melancholy 
of Swinburne’s pervading mood. Critics once talked of 
Swinburne’s Hellenism, and imagined that Hellenism 
implied gaiety and blithe enjoyment of this passing life. 
The truth rather is that, except in a background of gloom 
and sorrowful uncertainty, Swinburne was not to be 
called Hellenic more than other modern poets. But in 
“ Atalanta,’’ the most melancholy and hopeless, as well 
as the most beautiful, of all his nominally Hellenic 
poems, Mr. Henderson has found a reference to Landor 
in the noble passage which gives to the drama its one 
little gleam of hope—the passage beginning :— 
‘* The sweet, wise death of old men honorable, 
Who have lived out all the length of all their years 
Blameless, and seen well-pleased the face of gods, 


And without shame and without fear have wrought 
Things memorable.’’ 


—_—”™ 


“EQUAL PAY’’ AND WOMEN’S WAGES. 


Tue full social effect of women’s votes is unlikely to be 
felt for many a year yet. Some of the new electors 
have not yet begun to think politically ; some who grew 
up in the old days of Victorian timidity will never dare 
to take any stand that differentiates them from men: 
others will feel that nothing matters save winning or 
ending the war. When at last the crystallization of 
opinion does begin, it must work upon the immense 
question of the economic positions of the woman worker 
and the wife.- One aspect of the issue was defined 
sharply in an illuminating debate at the Easter Confer- 
ence of the. National Union of Teachers. The Confer- 
ence represented an immense preponderance of women. 
There are in normal times only 36,000 men among its 
97,000 members, and of these about 20,000 are in the 
Army. None the less, a motion calling for equal pay 
where the work and qualifications of men and women 
teachers are equal, was lost on a “‘card’’ vote. The debate 
showed that only one argument for inequality retains its 
force. Whatever may be said in some callings of the 
unequal capacities of men and women, there is no room 
for that contention in the school. The stress of the case 
for the man’s higher scale of pay was laid entirely on 


It may ~ 





the fact that since he usually marries, his wage must be 
a provision not merely for an individual but for a 
family. We infer from the vote that the rough justice 
of this argument convinced some of the women teachers. 
They accept the fact, but they are ceasing to acquiesce 
in the traditional arrangement by which this family wage 
is paid, without regard to his needs, to every man as 
such. Much more interesting than the original demand 
for equal pay was the resolution which the Conference 
eventually carried. The President, Miss Conway, in 
her opening speech,-had looked forward to the time when 
we shall have ‘‘ schemes for State endowment of mother- 
hood and increased relief in taxation for those 
responsible for the rearing of children.’’ When that time 
comes, she declared, ‘‘ women will expect and claim equa! 
pay asa right.’’ The Conference in the end adopted this 
hint, and agreed to support unequal rates of pay ‘‘ until 
such time as the State shall make adequate financial 
provision for wifehood and motherhood.’’ The teachers 
have no conscious inclination as a body towards 
Socialism, for they declined at this Conference to join 
the Labor Party. Their thinking, under pressure of 
women’s claims, is none the less advancing to a view of 
wages which is essentially Socialistic. 

There are many reasons for the low and unequal 
standard of women’s wages, which have no relation 
whatever to the fact that a man more often has 
‘‘dependents’’ than a woman. That fact itself is 
commonly exaggerated. A Fabian inquiry, indeed, 
suggests that fully half the number of working women 
have ‘‘ dependents ’’ for whom they must care. Apart 
from this exaggerated fact, we must take into account 
that the supply of women’s labor in unskilled trades is 
potentially unlimited, that much of the skilled and most 
of the unskilled women’s labor is unorganized, and that 
the market is swamped by girls who are content with a 
pocket-money wage. Finally, the expectation of 
marrigge makes the woman worker less ambitious and 
exacting than her brother, and the employer has to 


* reckon on the probability that soon after a woman worker 


has thoroughly learned her trade, he may lose her 
services. Add to these factors the irrational prejudice 
of some employers, and the selfishness of some trade- 
unions, and you have reasons enough why women’s wages 
are low, why they are so largely excluded from the better- 
paid kinds of work, and why the rate of pay is usually 
lower than a man’s, even when they do the same work 
with equal success. Indeed, it is not easy to find any 
economic formula which corresponds to the plain man’s 
sense that rough justice is satisfied by paying higher 
wages to the man, because he has a family to support. 
Business, notoriously, is not conducted on that principle. 
An employer pays what he must pay—the rate ruling in 
the district or prescribed by the trade union, and if he 
varies that rate it is subject to the slackening or tighten- 
ing of the demand for each particular kind of labor and 
to the scarcity or abundance of the supply. Where rates 
are not standardized, he pays, or supposes that he pays, 
‘‘ what an employee is worth’’ to him, the employer. 
The phrase is delusive, and really means what it would 
cost him to find an equally good man in the open market. 
The standard rates, in their turn, are fixed by the 
bargaining power of the workers, acting usually as an 
organized body. They demand as much as they can get. 
but the lower limit of their demand is simply a bare 
subsistence. It is here that the consideration of the 
family enters. A bare subsistence, since the Factory Acts 
limited child labor, has tended to mean a wage which will 
just keep alive the worker, his wife, and their children. 
Tt is less than this in some unskilled trades, and in most 
rural districts, because wife or children, or both, work 
in the fields. The man’s wage is a family wage, not in 
the least because the employer or the State recognize 
that it is just that he should be paid with some regard 
to the needs of wife and children. . It is a family wage. 
because the immense majority of men desire to have 
families, and are well enough organized to enforce a 
standard of wages which will, as a rule, maintain a 
family.. The conscious measurement of wages by the 
needs of a family exists, however, only in the minds of 
the workers. It is not a consideration which the 
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employer takes into account. He does not raise the 
wages of a man when he marries, or as his family 
increases, nor lower them as his family becomes self- 
supporting. The celibate and the father figure alike on 
the wages-sheet. If marriage went out of fashion in 
any well-organized trade in a given district, wages would 
not fall. If celibate women in a given trade enjoyed 
the same favorable conditions as to supply and demand 
for their labor, and had as powerful an organization as 
the men, they could raise their wages to the ‘‘ family ”’ 
level. The needs of the family are a factor in wages 
only so far as they spur the men to organize and to raise 
their demands. 

The system of a “family ’’ wage paid to the man 
works well only in the elementary sense that it enables 
the race to perpetuate itself. The man satisfies his 
normal instincts, and the new gencration is reared. There 
is no nearer approach than this to social justice. There 
is inequality as between the father and the celibate 
worker, and large families suffer in comparison with 
small. The commercial basis of the wages system makes 
no approach to the Socialist ideal: “To each according 
to his need.”” The wife is kept on a level of depende:ice. 
For her inestimable services as mother, housekeeper, and 
nurse there is no recognized payment. She is not her 
own mistress, and her spending power is limited by what 
the wage-earner chooses to allot to her. Even if, as is 
probable, he behaves well on the average and “ brings 
home” the bulk of his earnings, there are numerous 
instances of selfish and thriftless conduct, which tend to 
drive the wife herself into the labor market, to the detri- 
ment of the home and the children. She will work in 
such cases for less than a subsistence wage, and she 
thereby lowers the standard of women’s wages. At its 
best the system leaves the woman with less self-respect 
and less independence than she ought to have. At its 
worst it results in neglected homes and ill-nourished 
children. It provides less than a decent living wage for 
the unskilled laborer’s family, until the elder children 
begin to earn. Erected into a custom and a convention, 
this system tends to keep women’s wages low, even when 
they are wholly or partially supporting a family. It 
works with peculiar cruelty towards a wife who, after 
bearing. children, finds herself wronged, ill-used, or neg- 
lected. However much her self-respect may revolt, 
she cannot leave an unworthy husband, because she 
cannot herself provide for the children. The formula 
“equal pay for equal work ” is no remedy for these diffi- 
culties. It does not better the case of the mother, add 
to her independence, or increase her power to provide for 
her children. If it were to be enforced under present 
conditions it would probably in most cases be evaded by 
a rigid subdivision of work, which would retain the old 
unequal standards by the simple expedient of reserving 
all the well-paid jobs for men and all the lowly tasks for 
women. 

The way out of these difficulties is a way round 
them. Society has found a working model by chance in 
this war. The “separation allowance ’’ to the soldier’s 
wife and the additional grant for every child coes 
exactly what the conventional “ family ’’ wage, paid to 
the man, does approximately. The amount varies with 
the need, as wages do not. It has, moreover, made the 
average wife for the first time in her life the mistress of 
a personal income, with the result that multitudes of 
homes are better furnished, and multitudes cf children 
better nourished than they were in peace. For years 
pioneer women had advocated the “endowment of 
maternity,’’ as much for the sake of the mother’s self- 
respect as for the child’s welfare. They have got in this 
experience an argument which will powerfully further 
their case after the war. Their scheme is in operation 
to-day. They need now argue only that it shall be made 
permanent. Miss Maude Royden and Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone have done much to prepare women’s minds 
for this demand. (See “ The Making of Women,” Oxford 
Essays in Feminism. George Allen & Unwin.) It is 
clear from the vote at the Teacher’s Conference that they 
are leading the thinking at all events of educated women 
workers. In whatever form the scheme eventually takes 
shape, it means the payment by the State of a grant to 
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every mother, so long as she has children who need her 
constant care, with an addition of a weekly sum for each 
child. In this way one arrives at a true family income 
which will vary with the family’s needs. 

This scheme promises a measure of economic inde- 
pendence to the wife, and recognizes by a direct payment 
her services to society. It will do much to equalize 
conditions for the children of the unskilled laborer, who 
start life to-day with a terrible handicap. In callings 
like the teacher’s, where men and women do the same 
work with equal skill, it makes the ideal of equal pay a 
possibility, for the married teacher (or rather his wife) 
will draw his extra “family ” income from these grants. 
It will lessen the number of mothers who are driven out 
to work. It will make it easier to abolish “ half-time ”’ 
and to raise the school age, since the child’s wage will no 
longer be a necessary supplement to the father’s. There 
is nothing to be urged against the idea, apart from the 
dwindling opposition of individualist prejudices, save the 
heavy money, cost to the State. To do it at all adequately 
would mean something like the doubling of our whole 
pre-war national expenditure.* The country would face 
that proposition only in a mood of revolutionary con- 
struction. That mood, we hope and believe, is coming. 
The idea involves a sharp break with the haphazard 
commercial conception of wages. It means an approach 
to the humane maxim of Socialism: “ To each according 
to his need.’’ Jt can be financed only by a daring scheme 
for the gradual taxation of large incomes and surplus 
wealth on a scale which would bring us within distant 
view of the equalization of incomes. It means, however, 
the abolition of hunger for the child, the economic 
emancipation of women, and such a levelling up of oppor- 
tunities as our race has never known in all its history. 
It makes a ringing call to the ambition and vision of the 
new voters. 





Che Brama. 


AN OLD SERMON ON WAR. 


Mr. Jon Drinkwater, having produced an excellent 
little war-play of his own, has just concluded, at the 
Repertory Theatre, Birmingham, a very interesting 
production of Mr. Gilbert Murray’s version of the 
‘“‘ Troades.’’ It is happily possible to present this work 
(and all great dramatic poetry) without undue expense. 
The scene never changes; and a suggestion of the sea in 
the background, a rock or two, the ruined gates of Troy, 
and the smoke and flame of her burning, are the only 
needful accessories of the stage-picture. Thus, while 
the latest frippery in slang and skirts costs its thousands, 
a few pounds sets before you the Greek poect’s vision of 
war. Birmingham did not appear to me to be over- 
whelmingly concerned in it; London, I suppose, would 
be equally indifferent. The ‘‘ Times’’ might devote ten 
lines to “The Trojan Women,’’ and grudge the space. 
But some few, with fate’s charioteer hurrying by, might 
pause and listen, and it is for them, I suppose, that 
Mr. Drinkwater has revived one of the last of the great 
sermons to Athens which Euripides preached to her. 

‘* The Trojan Women ”’ is not Mr. Murray’s greatest 
triumph; yet a triumph it is. The severe beauty of 
the Euripidean chorus expands and flowers under his 
touch ; and thus relieves, without impeding, the march 
of the tragedy. Yet there is something in Euripides 
which is beyond poetry, and which therefore no mere 
“poetic ’’ rendering can reproduce, something so direct 
and natural that only the original satisfies us. This 
quality of Euripides is a kind of sententiousness, but 
goes beyond it, and in depth of feeling and simplicity of 
form really attains the high character of Truth. The 
plays abound in this plain speaking, and somehow it does 
not bear transplanting into an alien poetic world. Take 
the anti-war sentiment which (fitly enough) Euripides 





* To pay 12s. 6d. a week to every mother, 5s. for the first child, 
and 3s. 6d. a week for older children, would cost abont £245,000,000 
a year. 
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puts into the mouth of Cassandra, the “ inspired ”’ 
prophetess :— 


detryery pev obv xpi) ToAEpov daotis eb hpover 
Mr. Murray translates :— 
‘* Would ye be wise, oh cities, fly from war.’’ 


But the meaning is wider, the commandment stricter 
than this. It would be nearer to say :— 


“ Breathes there a wise man? Bid him fly from war!” 
And nearer still to give a literal prose rendering. Or 
take the famous proverb, ‘‘ Call no man happy till he 
is dead.’’ 

TOV Evdatpovory 
pndéva vopiler’ eitvxeiv mpiv av Barn, 
Mr. Murray renders :— 


“ And what so man they call, 
Happy believe not, ere the last day fall.” 


which strikes one as too smooth for the grim 
verse of the original and its ironic close. I have 
the same feeling about Mr. Murray’s setting of 
the closing lines, which usher in and order the 
women’s procession to the ships. Whether they 
should be spoken by Talthybius, the Greek herald (which 
seems to me to give them the greater dramatic force), or 
by the Chorus, their simplicity transcends even the 
beautiful wreath of words that Mr. Murray lays on the 
tombs of the lost wanderers. 

But it is ungracious to ask a great writer for more 
when he gives so much. In re-creating for British 
folk “The Trojan Women,’”’ he revived for them 
one of the finest dramas ever written, if only 
because the poet, with a stupendous theme, does exactly 
what he wanted to do with it. He wanted to knock the 
Homeric god-worship and hero-worship into a cocked 
hat. He wanted to tell the Athenians, who had just 
done a vile thing in the sack of Melos and were going to 
do a mad one by launching the Sicilian Expedition, that 
war, successful or unsuccessful, was a series of unprofit- 
able horrors. He sought to show that there was no 
“ security ’’ in it; that it made the victors cruel because 
they were afraid of their victories; that it turned 
“heroes ’’ into murderers of little children; and that 
though the Greeks burned Troy to ashes, violated her 
maidens, and enslaved her queen, they could never avert 
her ‘‘ revanche.’’ He wanted to show the “‘ polity ’’ of 
Odysseus and the Kings sinking into a miserable war on 
women. To illustrate his purpose, he chose three types 
of feminine affliction—the outrage on Cassandra, the 
virgin’s soul and body, the wrongs of Andromache, wife 
and mother, the crowning agony of Hecuba. He made 
Talthybius, the patriotic Greek soldier, grown ashamed 
of his patriotism, into the agent of these infamies. For 
Talthybius the glory of war had come down to this—the 
slaughter of children, the harrying and forced prostitu- 
tion of women. And if this was the end of the great 
struggle, on which all the famous Greek poetry was 
built, what was its beginning? A quarrel over a light 
woman’s fancy. Euripides is fair enough in his judgment 
of Helen—the venomous candor of Shakespere’s Cressida 
is absent—but he makes Hecuba treat her with the 
unsparing frankness that one woman uses to another who 
has ruined her life. Did Euripides draw his portrait of 
vanity and tragic pride from his own experience? It is 
impossible not to think so—so life-like, so intimately 
studied, is the scheme of the portrait. Finally, when 
he comes to Menelaus, still more than half in love with 
his fatal Helen, he adds contempt to irony, and in that 
brilliant analysis of human character and motive, the 
implied condemnation of war—waged by such people 
for such motives!—gathers an impetus that carries it 
on to the complete catastrophe of the close. Euripides 
allows no alleviating agency. The Gods who were 
for Troy, the Gods who were against her, merély 
exhibit their impotence to moderate the play of human 
passion. Powerful Poseidon, clear-witted Pallas, make 
no figure at all, or appear only as_half-remorseful 
apologists. Humanity must help itself, Euripides seems 
to say, and trust its idols no more. 

Mr. Murray, with his delicate human spirit, is well 





able to present this picture of pathetic betrayed 
creatures. “ The tragedy,’’ he tells us in his preface to 
his version of ‘‘ The Troades,’’ “is perhaps in European 
literature the first great expression of the spirit of pity 
for mankind exalted into a moving principle.’’ I think 
it is something more. It raises the standard of revolt. 
Euripides overthrew the Greek Moloch and stamped on 
the glorious Homeric presentment of him, not because 
he was sorry for Hecuba (what was Hecuba to him?) but 
to warn Athens of what must happen to her, conquering 
or conquered, for all she had done in Melos and all she 
was going to do in Sicily. He was a realist, but like a 
good many realists, he was also a reformer. I do not 
know whether this application was present in Mr. 
Drinkwater’s mind when he made his Greek soldiers look 
exactly like “ Huns,’’ but if the “ Troades’’ was not a 
deliberate tract against war, then and thereafter, it is 
nothing at all. It exhibits, like nothing else in literature, 
the complete and final wreck that war, pursued to its 
worst consequence, can make of everything human, of 
the nature of man, no less than of his works, of all that 
he loves and naturally honors, no less than of the mere 
luxuries and amenities of civilized living. The siege of 
Troy, and its sequels, were the common stock of Greek 
poetry, and both Atschylus and Sophocles composed 
more finely decorated themes upon it than their 
great rival. But only Euripides saw its deepest 
significance. Troy burning was for him the symbol 
of the insane destructiveness of war, as the after- 
lives of her conquerors were the token of its 
uselessness. Troy burned, as Europe burns to-day 
—a pleasant seat, as Euripides, in a hundred 
touches, contrives to tell us, of a pleasant people. 
Athens was a pleasanter. When Euripides wrote the 
“'Troades,’’ she was on her way to perdition, her 
Cleon having given her a rude push in that direction. 
She took no heed to her poet’s warning; seven years 
passed, and he was a self-banished man. Some hundreds 
of years later, another Troy, unheeding a greater 
Prophet, went to a greater ruin. To-day, Moloch claims 
no single city. He wants them all. 

I have said little of Mr. Drinkwater’s setting, but 
it was excellent, and, I note, amid much satisfactory 
work, Miss Raby’s fine and moving picture of Hecuba. 
Mr. Drinkwater employs no music and no dances. His 
chorus of women simply sits on the rocks and listens in 
slightly changed attitudes as the drama of ruin unfolds 
itself. It is perhaps a little too detached, too statuesque. 
But the object of concentrating the eye and mind of the 
audience on the real actors is attained. 


H. W. M. 


Short Studies. 


AMONG THE BOLSHEVIKS. 
II.—PETROGRAD. 


Tue light behind the great station clock opposite the hotel grew 
dim. Dawn rose over the city. We waited for what it would 
unfold. We knew that there had been another revolution. The 
empty square in front of the hotel filled. People gathered on 
street corners, and eager talk spurted up. The trams began to 
move. They overflowed with people who clung to the steps and 
even sat on the car roofs. Great lines of soldiers formed before 
tobacco-shops, and long queues of women appeared before pro- 
vision stores. Song broke the silence, and a group of men and 
women workers marched past arm-in-arm, bearing a red flag 
and singing. We rose from the window where we had kept 
vigil for three hours, ever since our train arrived at 6 a.m. 
We were stiff with cold and faint from hunger. 

Nick, the Serbian soldier, my companion across Siberia, 
was still with me. He rang the bell; but there was no answer. 
He rang again, but still no answer. Impatience drove him into 
the hotel corridor. Presently he returned with a sleepy waiter. 
‘““We don’t go to work until nine,’’ said the man. We ordered 
all there was to be had, tea, bread and butter. The steaming 
samovar was the one note of comfort. We drank many glasses 
of hot tea, and then summoned the waiter. We pushed a tip 
towards him as he cleared away the things, but he thrust it 
proudly back. ‘‘ We don’t take tips now,’ he said. I shook 
myself to realize where I was. I felt like Alice in Wonderland. 
I perceived the world had been turned upside down. The waiter 
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had become the aristocrat, we the hoi polloi; he had con- 
descended to serve. 

But ten o’clock had come, and the hour for Nick’s departure 
for work. Without him I felt helpless. I couldn’t speak a word 
of Russian, and no one in the hotel spoke anything else. ‘The 
bourgeois waiters and maids who spoke several languages had 
long since vanished. I shivered in my room and added coat 
after coat, for no heat came from the hot-air flue. When 
luncheon arrived, I gazed at the menu bewildered. The Russian 
letters were as unintelligible as the Chinese. I figured out 
where fish ought to be, and pointed to it. My guesses brought 
me an omelet and some canned peaches. 

I longed to go out in the streets, but I did not know what 
dangers lurked there; besides, my cold, caught on the trip 
across Siberia, grew hourly worse. 

From my window I could see crowds gather in the square 
and disperse. Soldiers, singly and in companies, flowed past. 
Bands of people with red flags appeared singing. Little, low 
Russian sleds, with their great fur-coated drivers, hurried every- 
where. But only the proletariat moved on the street. There 
were no taxis, no private sleighs, no grandly dressed people. 
Women wore shawls about their head, and aprons appeared 
beneath their coats. Occasionally a small foot in a fur shoe 
made me feel the shawl and apron were a disguise. 

Three o’clock came, and with it the darkness; I began to 
count the hours until Nick’s return. Presently he arrived; he 
was white with anguish. ‘I’ve seen such a dreadful sight,’’ he 
said. ‘‘l saw a woman run over. She was crossing the street, 
and a great army motor-truck, driven by two soldiers, bore 
down upon her. The men were driving madly. ‘They never 
stopped or tried to get out of the way. They went straight over 
the woman, and they didn’t slow down, nor even look round. 
lL could have killed them,’’ he sobbed angrily, and added: 
‘“What is the country coming to? There are no police, and 
there is no order in the streets.”’ 

‘*Did no one help the woman?’”’ I faltered. 

“A crowd gathered. They picked up the body. They were 
very angry, but the men who had run over the woman were 
soldiers with bayonets; no one dared protest.”’ 

‘What does it mean?’’ I asked. ‘‘ That the Revolution is 
still going on,’”’ said Nick. 

Then briefly and vividly he told me what had occurred. 
While our train sped across Siberia, the proletariat of Petro- 
grad had risen. The first revolution was political, the last 
economic. The workers had taken control. Three things were 
wanted—peace, bread, and land. The Provisional Government 
had given them none of these. Kerensky, under the influence 
of the Allies, had continued the war, and had started an 
offensive. No one in Russia wanted to fight. The offensive was 
an unforgivable sin. Further, the Provisional Government 
never came to an agreement. It couldn’t. It was torn between 
the two factions left and right. The land remained undivided ; 
the people went hungry. 

Then the workers grew restless. They saw their dream of 
peace, bread, and land was no nearer. Silently they massed, 
and one night while the city slept one Government was wiped 
out and another took its place. It was done very quietly. In 
the Winter Palace the Ministers of the Provisional Government 
sat and debated. Outside the Bolsheviks (workmen and soldiers) 
gathered. ‘They barricaded the streets leading to the railroad 
stations with barrels, wagons and automobiles, and soldiers 
with bayonets guarded the barricades. Meantime the leaders 
of the Bolshevik movement assembled at Smolny Institute 
(formerly an aristocratic girls’ school) and made it the new seat 
of government. Cannons and guns were mounted about the 
Institute. Then over the wires orders went to the soldiers in 
the streets. 

Shells began to burst over the Winter Palace. The patter 
of machine-guns and the thud-thud of bursting shells broke the 
night’s stillness. The State Bank, the telephone and telegraph 
stations were quickly seized, and the small Cadet Corps guarding 
them overpowered. A thousand Junkers and the Woman 
Battalion guarded the Winter Palace. In a few hours they had 
surrendered, and the Ministers were on their way to imprison- 
ment in the Fortress of Peter and Paul. 

At 3 a.m. Petrograd was in the hands of the Bolsheviks 
and Trotsky was presiding over the All-Russian Soviet (con- 
gress of workers and soldiers) at Smolny Institute, and address- 
ing the members as follows: ‘‘We are standing before an 
experiment unheard of in history, of creating a Government 
with no other aim than the wants of the working-men, peasants, 
and soldiers.” 

At 7.30 a.m., when the first sign of the day’s activities 
began, Petrograd presented its usual appearance. Streets were 
being cleaned, trams began to move, and long lines of people 
appeared before provision shops. 

To the average child who had gone peacefully to bed it was 
as though the revolution had never been. But beneath the 
routine of daily habits a voleano seethed. Russia in a night 
had divided into two parties; there was no longer a middle. 
On one side were all the factory workers, peasants, and 
soldiers; on the other, the monarchists, the capitalists, the 





landowners, the employers, the skilled artizans, the bourgeois, 
and the intellectuals. Society had turned a complete somer- 
sault. But, curiously enough, this reversal brought no corre- 
sponding spiritual change. Each group suddenly assumed the 
character and faults of its predecessor. The capitalists resorted 
to strikes and sabotage, and in every way. impeded and hindered 
the new Government. ‘The proletariat, on the other hand, 
became dictators, and retaliated with imprisonment, suppres- 
sion, and punishment. One dictatorship had given place to 
another and class hatred was as great as before. 

Into this maelstrom I had come. What the next moment 
held no one knew; each moment a counter-revolution was 
expected. All the people to whom I had a letter of introduction 
had vanished. 1 was friendless except for the American 
Embassy and Consulate. 

That very night the enormous difficulties of life grew 
apparent. My cold had grown steadily worse. I went to bed, 
hot and aching. Vainly Nick tried to get a doctor. The best 
doctors had fled. The few that remained did not wish to go out 
at night. Then we tried to get drugs, but the chemists were 
closed. They had gone on strike; they refused to work under 
a Bolshevik Government. Even a sister of charity could not be 
found. It took five days to secure a nursing sister. 

Truly Petrograd was not the place to be ill in. The nights 
were the worst. When Nick had gone to his boarding-place, 
and I was alone in the hotel, my nerves played me tricks. I 
couldn’t sleep. There was no one to speak to; no one to 
answer my bell. I lay in bed and shivered. Any minute street 
fighting might begin. When the machine-guns opened fire, what 
should I do? I seemed to hear the bullets whizzing through the 
window. And if the soldiers entered the hotel and looted it, 
would they spare me? How could I explain that I was an 
American and a worker and not a capitalist? But as the days 
passed and no counter-revolution came, my fear vanished. The 
American Consul hunted up the half-dozen Americans living in 
Petrograd, and they all came to see me. It was good to see 
people from home, only I did wish they wouldn’t tell me such 
dreadful tales. 

Each morning they had some new horror. First it was 
about a thief, who had been caught by the mob, beaten to 
death, and dropped into the canal. Another day it was the 
story of a landowner who had been murdered and his house 
looted. 

It was maddening to lie heipless in bed. But after ten days 
I was able to be up. Often I gazed out of my window; there 
was always the same great mass of people. But the more I 
looked at them the better I liked them. They were all so alive 
and eager. By this time I had made friends with the maid, and 
had learned to say ‘‘ Tavarish’’ (comrade). I would point to 
myself and say ‘‘ Amerikanski Tavarish ’’ (American comrade). 
It always brought a radiant smile and the most ready service. 
This gave me a clue to the way to behave. When you are in 
Rome do as the Romans do. When you are under a working- 
class government live like the workers. 

I decided to give up the hotel and find a home in a working- 
class family. The decision was a wise one. The hotel was very 
expensive and the food very poor. In the apartment I went to 
I had more heat, more food, and better care for one-tenth the 
money. From that minute forth I never had any personal diffi- 
culty. The soldiers and workers took me into their midst 
without question. Often I was on the street until midnight, but 
no one molested me; I had only to smile.and say ‘‘ Amerikanski 
Tavarish ’’ to have a hundred hands stretched out in aid. I got 
caught in great Bolshevik crowds and was unafraid. The 
average Russian has a dual personality—he is both a brute and 
an angel. But if you expect him to be an angel he’ll be one. 
Many foreigners experienced great hardship in Petrograd and 
went home with wild stories, but much of the difficulty was of 
their own making. You don’t wave a red rag at a bull if you 
want the bull to be quiet. And it isn’t wise to wear a high silk 
hat, a fur coat, and a diamond ring, and swagger up to an 
unfed, ill-clothed Bolshevik and tell him he’s a rascal. 

Every day on nearly every street-corner a fur-coated gentle- 
man and a soldier would be in hot argument. In the end, it 
always got down to the same practical basis: ‘‘ Where did you 
get that fur coat?’’ says the soldier. ‘‘ None of your business,” 
says the gentleman. ‘‘ Yes, it is,’’ says the soldier. ‘‘It’s our 
turn now to have the fur coats, and we’re going to have them.”’ 
Sometimes on dark nights the fur coat changed hands; but 
usually the soldier and gentleman merely parted in hot anger. 

Certainly Petrograd was not the place to live in if one 
wanted luxuries. It was a continued fight to get the bare 
necessities. The days there was heat there was apt to be no 
light. If you had electric light and heat, you probably ran short 
of food. There was the intense cold to combat; the tempera- 
ture stood on an average at twenty degrees below zero. One 
was thankful to get one thing a day accomplished. The cars 
were always crowded, so that often one had to walk miles in 
the snow-covered streets. Daily I grew tougher. The buttons 
got pulled off my clothes, and remained off. I ceased to feel 
baths were a daily necessity. I grew thankful for coarse but 
nourishing food. There was plenty of tea, a fair amount of 
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black bread, quantities of vegetables, cabbages, beets, carrots, 
turnips, potatoes, and coarse meat. ‘There were never any sweets 
or pastry, but sometimes we had butter and usually four lumps 
of sugar a day. It was a case of survive if you-can, and if you 
do you'll grow strong. And there was one joy about life in 
Russia: it was thrillingly interesting. You could not be bored. 
Every day the Bolsheviks issued some new decree. One day all 
titles were abolished; the next, judges and lawyers were 
declared useless, and the courts closed; on the third, anybody 
who wanted a divorce could have one for the asking. It was 
very exciting; you couldn’t tell what would happen next. The 
Monarchists and Cadets would come out from their lairs and 
growl and then meekly scurry back. After all, 75 per cent. of 
the country had gone Bolshevik. All the soldiers were 
Bolshevik, and they had the bayonets. It wasn’t very safe to 
resist them. I used continually to feel I was in a dream and 
rub my eyes like Alice Through the Looking-Glass. The world 
certainiy was topsy-turvy. In the few automobiles in use rode 
the workers, while on the street trudged disgruntled bankers, 
puzzied and angry. But ihe poor Bolshevik Government had 
no easy task. It had called out and let loose the brute force of 
Russia. ‘The Russian proleiariat is unlike any other. It is 
uneducated, and has been beaten and abused and given nothing. 
It had nothing to lose and everything to gain. It took to thé 
revolution easily and greedily. It was small wonder that in 
many cases the revolution meant to the worker a chance to get 
even, a chance to grab instead of an opportunity of creating a 
heaven on earth. It was the greedy brute who caused the 
trouble. He looted gaily and thoroughly while the Government 
struggled desperately to bring about order, and these looting 
episodes were pounced upon and magnified by the Monarchists 
in order to spread terror of the Bolsheviks and bring about a 
counter-revolution. 

My first experience of looting I shall never forget. I had 
been out to dinner. 1 had heard shooting at a distance, but 
hadn’t realized what it meant. It was when I started to go 
home, about eleven, that the sound of bullets began to beat in 
on me. My way lay in the direction of the shooting. The fatal 
thud-thud grew almost unbearable. Then there came shouts 
and cries of distress. I confess I was a coward. I was with 
John Reed (an American writer) and his wife, and I shame- 
lessly begged them to see me home. I might be willing to die 
for a cause, but I didn’t want to be killed by a stray bullet. 
With great difficulty we secured a sleigh. The driver was very 
loath to go in the direction we ordered. He said the shooting 
came from the Winter Palace, that soldiers were looting the 
Czar’s wine cellar. It was a wonderful night, bright with stars. 
The sled glided swiftly over the hard snow. It seemed impos- 
sible men could be killing one another. Then a sleigh dashed 
past us. It evidently carried a wounded man, for he kept 
crying out, ‘‘ Help, comrade, help.’’ I shivered and held on to 
my companions. ‘Then we came to the River Neva, so white and 
silent in its winter coat of ice. On either side of its bank stood 
out picturesque buildings, and a little way below the bridge we 
were crossing was the Winter Palace. The shots had grown 
very loud now. We could see soldiers running. Their guns had 
been taken from them. They were shouting and screaming. 
Our sleigh passed close by them, but they made no move towards 
us. Jack Reed said something about going to see the excite- 
ment, but I wanted to get home and bury my head under the 
bed-clothes. 

In the morning I had more courage. 
had ceased. I walked from my house towards the Winter 
Palace. When I came within two squares I saw bright red 
drops on the snow. At first I thought it was wine, but it was 
too red and thick for that, and there were splotches of red on 
some of the buildings where a wounded man had been leaning. 
All over the road and on the frozen Neva were smashed bottles. 
I picked up a bottle. The label bore the Czar’s coat of arms. 
It was a choice brand of Madeira. When I reached the Winter 
Palace I found it was guarded by a ragged crowd of factory 
boys in civilian clothes, carrying bayonets. They were some 
of the Red Guard. They, at least, were sober. Wine is hard 
to get in these days, and vodka unobtainable. Consequently 
the thirsty Russians grow desperate. That is what had hap- 
pened the night before. Thirsty soldiers got into the wine 
cellar and held an orgy; other soidiers came to drive them out 
and remained to drink. Quarrelling began. Kronstadt sailors 
and Red Guards arrived; the drunk and the half-drunk refused 
to leave; firing began. Tempers rose higher and higher, and a 
small battle ensued. In the end the hose of a fire-engine was 
turned on, all the bottles in the wine cellar were smashed, and 
the place flooded. Three soldiers were drowned in the wine, 
between twenty and thirty killed, and many wounded. But with 
daylight order came, and shame and repentance. The Russian 
is always very repentant. He may murder a man, but after- 


wards he will feed and clothe the child of the man he has 
murdered. 


Besides, the shooting 


It was difficult in these swift-moving days to see clearly. It 
will take time to see the Russian Revolution in just proportion. 
But one thing grew apparent. That is, that in a bloody revolu- 
tion where force is its basis, as in a bloody war, everything 





else gets pushed to the wall. Art, science, and social welfare 
vanish. i had come to study Russian women, to find out their 
hopes and plans for the future. But in the turbulent struggle 
hopes and plans had temporarily disappeared. ‘ihe women were 
down to rock bottom. They stood in line and struggled for 
food and clothes for the family. It was they who ran the cars 
and tended the switches. It was they who worked in the stores 
and cleaned the houses. While the men stood on street-corners 
and argued the women did the work. Without them the world 
could not have gone on. But one conclusion I did come to. 
When I went to Russia I was keen on revolutions; but, having 
seen one I didn’t want any more—at least not bloody ones 
conducted by brute force. 

The price one has io pay is too dear. 


All the fine things of 
life go down. 


The great spiritual change expected is lost. 
Perhaps a bloody revolution is better than nothing at all. But 
ihere is a greater way, and that is evolution, or spiritual 
revolution. And evolution is bound to come. Every country 
which does not recognize it will bring down on itself bloody 
revolution. People change and grow, and you can’t beat, abuse, 
underfeed, and suppress without the lid flying off as it did in 
Russia. Let other nations recognize this and seize the great 
new way. Let them make laws which will place life higher 
than property and insist on freedom in all things as the divine 
right of man.—Yours, &c., 


MADELEINE G. Dory. 


Getters to the €dttor. 





AUSTRIA AND GERMANY. 


Sir,— The quarrel between M. Clemenceau and Count 
Czernin is liable to obscure the importance of one pregnant 
fact, which is, that at one time the Austrian Emperor was 
sincerely solicitous for peace on honorable terms. And if the 
secret history of this period were made known, it would most 
probably reveal that his attitude was productive of considerable 
triction and distrust between the Central Powers. In fact, the 
close student of the international situation must have perceived 
signs of such a rift in the lute for a long time back, but there 
is no evidence that our statesmen saw the possibilities of turning 
such circumstances to the advantage of the Allied cause. The 
renewed soreness which we can well assume now exists between 
Germany and Austria as a result of the later French revelations 
should provide our leaders with another opportunity to drive 
a wedge in between Vienna and the Berlin Militarists. We 
have never had the same feelings about Austria as have been 
created by the barbarities of the Germans, and if a statesman 
of the subtle mind of Disraeli were living to-day, Austria might 
have been offered terms of peace so favorable that, had she 
been inclined to reject them, the pressure of her starving 
millions would have made the experiment too dangerous. 

Assuming that we are not a nation of Quixotes, does it not 
behove us to calmly take stock of our position and consider 
from a detached standpoint where our real danger lies? Is it 
from Austria-Hungary, who noi only have never shown towards 
us the envy, hatred, brutality, and treachery characteristic of 
the Prussians, but have consistently, up to the fatal days of 
July, 1914, evinced real friendliness towards us? Every travelled 
Englishman knows that there is more true sympathy between 
an Austrian and an Englishman than there is between the 
average German and Austrian. ‘‘ The loud-mouthed Prussian,”’ 
as the Viennese contemptuously call him, was detested and 
derided before the war; and I believe the same repulsion exists 
to-day, only necessity makes strange bed-fellows. Effective 
diplomacy would have used every effort to exploit this funda- 
mental lack of sympathy; but instead, our statesmen by their 
gauche speeches and unbendable attitudes have driven Austria 
more and more into the arms of Germany, so that the Central 
Powers now hang together like a couple of desperate men. 
Where is the ‘‘ diplomacy ’”’ in this? 

There is a distinct temperamental disharmony between the 
two Kaisers which is only thinly concealed by the war logic of 
circumstances. Here is an advantage which has never been 
explored and exploited as it might have been. Even to-day, if 
Austria were assured of honorable terms, there is a strong, 
growing party in Vienna who would only be too pleased to throw 
off the shackles of the Berlin military gang; while in the event 
of such overtures being turned down, their rejection would add 
dangerously to the embarrassments of the Austrian Government 
and correspondingly better the moral and, perhaps, the material 
position of the Allies.—Yours, &c., 


F. E. Cog. 
144, Albany Street, London, N.W. 


ALBANIA AND SERBIA 


Str,—There is one point upon which Prince Lichnowsky 
is certainly mistaken and to which attention should be drawn. 
He states that had not Albania been granted her freedom 
“Serbia would have pushed forward to the coast; then the 
present world-war would have been avoided.’’ The Prince 


must be entirely ignorant both of the geography and ethno- 
graphy of the district. 
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Even with an independent Albania there was no reason 
whatever why Serbia should not reach the sea. She had 
reached it already, for her frontiers had now joined those of 
Montenegro, and the Serbs and Montenegrins are one people. 
Surely Prince Lichnowsky does not imagine that lentes egro 
would shut Serbia from the sea? ‘The Montenegrin port. of 
Antivari is in every way very far superior to any that the Serbs 
could gain in Albania. Further, the division of Albania es he 
proposed between the Greeks and the Serbs, far from leading 
to peace could only have at once precipitated war. Is it 
likely that two million—at least—Albanians would have tamely 
submitted to partition between those whom they regard as 
their worst enemies? Not only would they have resisted but 
they would indubitably have found one or more Powers to 
assist them in their fight for freedom. 

The Prince’s ideas are very confused, for he states that 
“‘the greater part of civilized Albania is Greek,’ 


a strange 
error, and goes on to say ‘‘in Greece, to-day, whole groups 
are Albanian.’ He has obviously not visited the country. 


The feelings of the Albanians of Greece are well illustrated 
by the faci that when, during the Balkan War, the Greeks 
landed marines—-recruiied from their Albanian colonies—upon 
the coast of South Albania, these marines, so soon as they 
found themselves face to face with their co-nationalists, 
prom ily deserted from the Greek ranks. Upon one point 
only is the Prince correct, and that is that the election of the 
Prince of Wied was a great mistake. A more incompetent 
und cowardly person it would have been hard to find, as I 
know from personal experience. But it was the united 
wisdom of the Great Powers, and not the Albanians, that was 
~~ of this election. 

‘inally, does not Prince Lichnowsky prove by his desire 
dus to sacrifice a whole nation that he and his Imperial 
master both belong to a class to whom human beings are 
mere pawns to be used in the Imperial game, or herds of 
cattle meet to be slaughtered as offerings or sold with the 
land?—-Yours, &c., 


M. EpitH DvuRHAM. 


RUSSIA AND THE ALLIES. 


S1r,—It is with the greatest satisfaction that I read the 
comments on the Japanese intervention in Siberia in your issue 
of Saturday last. 

In some quarters it seems to be understood that, as far as 
Russian people are concerned, the question of such intervention 
is one of public politics, and the broad national aspect of it is 
neglected. 

For the common good of Russia in her fateful hour of trial, 
and of the great Allies, it must be clearly understood that it is 
a question far beyond the limits of party politics, of internal 
strife and antagonism. 

As a soldier and citizen of my great country, I feel it my 
duty to frankly say that, whatever be our internal conditions, 
whatever be our feeling towards those who have betrayed 
Russia and thrown her, defenceless, in the hands of her enemies, 
as the Bolsheviks did, the great bulk of real Russia — all 
Russians — faithful to their Motherland, would be unable to 
brook any such interference, and will regard it as spoliation 
pure and simple and as a violation of her sovereignty, and will 
stand to the last against it. 

This must be clearly realized by everyone wishing good, 
not only to Russia, but to the Allied cause, to which the detri- 
mental consequences of it are evident. 

Russia is passing through her days of trial; she may seem 
agonizing, but don’t be misled by this aspect. Her national 
feeling is not dead, the patriotism which has led her sons to 
die and conquer, seems absent; but yet it is alive, smouldering 
in the ashes. 

Our Allies, the great Allies of that Russia who struggled 
on your side in the field of honor, who gave millions of her best 
sons to assist you when you were in need, let nobody trample 
on the sacred feelings of the true Russia; help her in these days 
of trial, when she is unable to help herself. 

Be sure it is only wise, it is B only for our common good.— 
Yours, &ce., 

GEORGE A. PAVLOVSKY. 

7, Belsize Grove, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


“THE SEQUEL TO CAYEUX.” 


S1r,—In my letter which you kindly published on the 6th 
inst. I advocated that measures well known to the medica! pro- 
fession of preventing the transmission of venereal disease should 
be made public knowledge. 

Government action, however, on these lines, is now said to 
be pending, at any rate for the Army. May I, therefore, add my 
profound impression that a worse harm may befall if this be not 
done in the right way? We have preached too long the sermon 
of physical penalt ies for sin, too many lectures throughout the 
Army have been delivered as though the whole question were 
one of bodily harm, for immunity to be distributed gratis without 
a seeming encouragement or condolence of vice. The initiation 
simultaneously of a strenuous moral campaign cannot be too 
strongly urged. Every Government announcement and instruc- 
tion should bear clearly the statement that public action is 
taken because it is recognized that vice can never be entirely 
eliminated, nor moral standards raised in a day. But inde- 
pendently something of a “‘ revival” is needed. 











Bungling mechanicalism can easily bring us physical salva- 
tion at the cost of a spiritual disaster.—Yours, &c., 


C. A. C. (Staff-Sergeant, H.M.F.) 


Srr,—It may be of interest to your readers to note the 
parallel which exists between Regulation 40D recently promu!- 
gated under ‘‘ Dora,’’ and the Contagious Diseases Prevention 
Act of 1864. This Act, which was to remain in force for three 
years only, preceded the Contagious Diseases Acts of 1866 and 
1869 (which provided for the periodical examination of prosti- 
tutes) and was repealed by the first of the C.D. Acts proper 
in 1866. The 1864 Act merely paved the way for the ‘“‘C.D.” 
Acts, to securing whose repeal Josephine Butler devoted 
twenty years of her life. 

It provided simply for the medical examination of prosti- 
tutes in certain military areas and their detention, if diseased, 
for treatment for a maximum period of three months. 40D 
makes medical exammation for women (not necessarily prosti- 
tutes) charged under this regulation (with soliciting or having 
intercourse with ‘“‘any member of his Majesty’s forees’’ while 
in a diseased condition) voluntary; but the statement that the 
woman has a ‘‘ right’’ to a remand for the purpose of medical 
examination looks very much as if refusal to be examined 
was going to be taken as equivalent to admission of guilt. 
The offender, where convicted, is not now to be sent to a 
** Certified Hospital ” for treatment, but can be imprisoned 
for a maximum period of six months, and, as it is to be pre- 
sumed that treatment will be given in the prison infirmary, 
the difference is in form rather than in essentials. 

The 1864 Act was superseded before it expired by the 
C.D.” Acts. It appears that Regulation 40D is to be super- 
seded before ‘“‘Dora’’ expires by the Sexual Offences Bill, 
introduced into the House of Lords on April 11th last. This 
Bill, of which the text is before me as I write, contains most 
of the provisions of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill which 

raised such a storm of indignation this time last year that it 
could not be proceeded with. It provides for the compulsory 
medical examination of persons convicted of ‘loitering, or 
importuning passengers for the purposes of prostitutioa or 


solicitation or other offences of a like nature’’; it makes 


sexual intercourse or the invitation to sexual intercourse 
by a person suffering from venereal disease an offence 
punishable with two years’ hard labor; it introduces 


a clause, not in the Criminal Law Amendment Bill of last 
year, which empowers the court, ‘“‘in the interests of decency, 
morality, humanity, or justice,’ ” to exclude all or any portion 
of the public during any part of the hearing, or to order that 
“the whole or any portion of the evidence, documents, 
speeches, or summing-up should not be reported or published. * 

In time of peece the futility of compulsory examina- 
tion, and of any form of State regulation of vice, 
kad come to be almost universally recognized. If we are 
incapable of exercising our judgment in time of war, we ought 
to at least be able to remember our considered judgments” of 
pre-war days and not to allow ourselves to be rushed by our 
fears into ty rannical and unjust legislation.—Yours, &c., 


G. Dycre SHARP. 
7, Claremont House, Lithos Road, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


AN ALTERNATIVE MINISTRY. 


Srr,—You have with growing insistence demanded a change 
of Government. Any Government would be better than the 
present Ministry, with its boasts, trickery, Press intrigues, and 
(worst of all) its appalling failures in Ireland and France. But 
no new Government will do much good that does not renounce 
its predecessor’s policy of the knock-out blow, and aim at 
getting a clean, honorable peace, with the security of inter- 
national sanctions (League of Nations, disarmament, &c.), 
regardless of whether a military victory of a decisive character 
is or is not achieved. Can Mr. Asquith form a Government on 
these lines? Hardly; he was Prime Minister and adopted the 
words and meaning of Mr. Lloyd George’s knock-out blow 
interview; he has never withdrawn from that position. He 
might join a Ministry with different aims; the sincerity of a 
Ministry formed by Mr. Asquith to make peace would be 
doubted. 

We want a Ministry to make peace and to start from the 
idea of ending the war rather than from that of crushing Ger- 
man militarism; more and more, men see thai to end the war 
by negotiations ‘and establish an international supremacy over 
all national Governments is really the best and only possible 
way of defeating German or any other militarism. 

On this supposition, I suggest as possible members of the 
War Cabinet: Lord Lansdowne, Mr. A. Henderson, Mr. 
Asquith, Lord Haldane, Viscount Grey, Lord Buckmaster, and 
Mr. J. H. Thomas; as high office holders, Mr. McKenna, Lord 
Parmoor, Lord Harcourt, Mr. W. C. Anderson, Mr. Holt, Mr 
Herbert Samuel, Marquis of Crewe; probably several of the 
present Ministry would not object to serve under a new 
Premier, and hopes of this sort will naturally suggest Lord 
Rhondda, Sir Albert Stanley, Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Mr. Edwin Montagu, and Mr. Herbert Fisher ; the 
names of new men—i.e., who have not held office before—occur 
to an M.P. who has watched the progress of Mr. Leif Jones, 
Mr. Pringle, Sir Mark Sykes, Colonel Aubrey Herbert, Mr. 
Adamson, and especially in foreign affairs, Mr. Noel Buxton 
and Mr. A. F. Whyte. 
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A Ministry taken from such men might be strengthened if 
Mr. Dillon, Mr. Devlin, and Sir Horace Plunkett would join it. 
—Yours, &c., 
J. KING. 


House of Commons. April 16th, 1918. 


[We are under no anxiety as to an alternative Ministry. It 
cannot but be incomparably better and safer than the present 
one.—Ep., THE NATION.] 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS ABOUT JESUS. 


Sir,—The letter of Mr. Voysey has done something to 
bring out the failure of priests and ministers to do justice to 
the plainest imperatives of the ‘‘Sermon on the Mount.” But 
the impeachment can be extended much further. 

Is there anything more remarkable in the gospel narrative 
than the fourfold refusal of Jesus to show the people a 
‘sign’? The request for a sign was in itself sufficiently 
remarkable, if, as is alleged, Jesus went about performing 
miracles; but the replies of Jesus, each of which embodied 
a different metaphor yet with a common meaning, are among 
the most significant things in all time—significant even to-day 
when Angels at Mons and Reappearance of ‘‘ Raymond” have 
been such favorite topics. 

The shortest narrative is in Mark (viii. 
us a sign.” 
sign. 

Asked again for a sign (Matt. xvi. 1-4) Jesus described his 
generation as ‘‘ wicked and adulterous’? (What would he say 
of ours?), said there should be no sign but the ‘‘sign of the 
Prophet Jonah,’’ and told his critics well able to read 
weather signs, to study the ‘signs of the times.’’ 

In a parallel narrative (Matt. xii, 38-42) the ‘‘ sign of the 
Prophet Jonah’ is explained as the wiliingness of a nation 
to listen to a prophet; in other words, a prophet is his own 
sign, Oopen-mindedness is the one thing that people need and 
generally do not possess. They cannot tell truth from error, 
a prophet from an impostor. (Verse 40 is obviously an inter- 
polation as it destroys the sense of the whole passage and of 
paraliel passages.) 

In a Johannine narrative (vi. 28-33) Jesus is asked for a 
sign similar to the Mosaic manna in the wilderness. He 
denies that the manna was ever given, at least by Moses; 
and again says that the only sign is a teacher or a prophet; 
men’s business is ‘“‘to believe on him,’’ or them, who are sent 
for men’s enlightenment. 

Lastly, asked for a sign (John ii. 18-21) Jesus says: 
‘* Destroy this temple and in three. days I will raise it up’’; 
in other words, kill a prophet and his ideas will yet rise to 
confute you. (Any other meaning makes Jesus a mere 
mystifier.) 

Most of us are middle-aged before the significance of 
such passages dawns upon us, so wretchedly untruthful has our 
education been. And these clerical failures are the men who 
wish to educate the young!—Yours, &c., 

F. H. Haywarp. 


11-12). 
Jesus sighed deeply and said there should be no 


87, Benthal Road, N. 16. 


“CHRISTIAN CHARITY.” 


Srr,—‘‘H. W. M.” in his article on ‘Chureh and 
Stage’’ uses the phrase ‘‘the Christian virtue of charity.’ 
May I inquire what is really meant by it? The virtue of 
charity is hardly peculiar to Christian ethics and still less 
to Christian practice. Or does it mean a certain charity of 
which Jesus taught, differing in some way from that in other 
ethical systems? The phrase is so commonly used that I should 
apologize for questioning it, were it not so baffling to one who 
is not a Christian.—Yours, &c., 

Evias M. EPstetn. 

The Work Centre, Wakefield, Yorks. 

{It is surely possible to say that if Christianity did not 
invent charity, it gave the best working examples and defini- 
tions of it.—Ep., THE NATION.] 


THE MILITARY EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
MIDDLE-AGED. 


Srr,—The following experience may interest those of your 
readers who are exercised by their responsibility under the call 
to middle-aged men for military service. Being forty-five, with 
over twenty years’ Government service, and employed in 
important war work, I got leave to resign several weeks ago 
for active service abroad. The opening that had been offered 
me being closed by a change of circumstances, I then applied 
for a commission of any kind, and satisfied various military 
authorities that I was fit—had no foreign connections, passed 
examinations in seven languages, &c.—but nothing came of it. 
I then tried, a fortnight ago, to enlist in the ranks, but was 
referred by London to my local recruiting office, and by them 
back to London, where I learnt at last that no one could 
volunteer. 

I got the impression very strongly that the military autho- 
rities have at present no use for educated untrained men of 
middle-age, as being of little value for the front, and difficult 


“Show — 





to fit into specialized work. For all other work there are only 
too many wounded and war-worn men available. 
My contemporaries would therefore, I think, do well to 
carry on until they are called on—if they ever are.—Yours, &c., 
GEORGE YOUNG. 
12, Holland Street. 


POOR-LAW REFORM. 


S1r,—Reconstruction is in the air, and many of us are 
hoping that it will be no mere patching together of old things. 
Especially in the matter of Poor Law there would seem to be 
need for something drastic—the definite recognition of principles 
not yet accepted. The outsider seldom realizes that constant 
struggle in which the better spirits in Poor Law are engaged. 
Occasionally, however, it is brought to light—as recently, by 
the resignation of Miss Hayward with six of her staff of women 
visitors under the Birmingham Board of Guardians. 

Miss Hayward has stood consistentlv for adequate out-relief, 
holding that mothers in need of help should be treated, not as 
‘** paupers,’’ but as persons entitled to respect—entitled to a 
fair opportunity for themselves and for their children; and she 
believes that this course does, in the long run, spell true 
economy to the State. The —— has been an unequal one, 
as the enlightened among Guardians will readily understand, 
and not once nor twice has she had the chagrin of seeing a 
home, once clean and tidy, heading straight for defeat, the 
mother out at work, the children uncared for, owing solely to 
inadequate assistance. To watch the unfolding of such a 
tragedy would be almost too much, were it not for the hope of 
better things which spurs on to renewed effort. 

It was an almost incredible decision, showing the movement 
of things to be definitely retrograde, that brought about the 
resignations. ‘The purchase of ‘‘ bedding and other articles ’”’ 
was to be taken out of the hands of the Women Visitors, as 
the outcome of a Guardian’s protest against a bed purchased 
‘for a pauper’’ being ‘* good enough for myself.’’ 

Miss Hayward resigns after fourteen years of service, and 
while she and her colleagues are willing to accept for them- 
selves the consequences of their stand, they cannot contemplate 
with equanimity homes whose fate is to be determined by a 
principle neither democratic nor human, savoring rather of an 
outlook long since out of date. . . . Cannot the right of every 
widow to an income sufficient to herself and her children be 
once and for all recognized? Why this sentence of poverty, 
the degree of which rests (only) with committees of varying 
standards and predilections? Is not her service in the home 
a sufficient task, without asking her to supplement an average 
4s. 6d. per week per child by outside work? 

Judge Neil’s recent tour through England has convinced 
many that a full allowance to every mother, coming without the 
stigma of pauperism, sure as the penny post, is both right and 
feasible. Cannot his scheme, adopted with such excellent 
results in the States, be taken up forthwith in this country? 
The future holds real danger—through sheer financial strin- 
gency—of a return to Bumbledom: the only sure way of 
avoiding it is the clear acceptance of the principle of human 
equality, given tangible embodiment in some such scheme as 
‘* Mothers’ Pensions.’’—Yours, &c., 

(Rev.) W. H. WALKER. 

474, Moseley Road, Birmingham. 





Poetrp. 


THE SOUL’S COMPANIONS. 


TxovGH floods shall fail, and empty holes 
Gape for the great bright eyes of seas, 
And fires devour stone walls and trees— 

Thou, soul of mine, dost think to live 
Safe in thy light, and laugh at these? 


Thy bravery outwears all heat 
And cold, all steel, all brass and stone; 
When Time has mixed my flesh and bone 
With rocks, and roots of common plants— 
Thy shining life will not be done. 


Thou hast two children: one called Hope, 
The other Doubt, who will not play, 
And drives that brighter child away: 

How sweet this life, if Hope alone 
Would walk with me from day to day! 


W. H. Davies. 
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WELL-KNOWN M.P. 


ON “PELMANISM.” 





83 Admirals and Generals now Enrolled. 





75 ENROLMENTS IN 


ONE FIRM! 





‘‘PetMaNnisM’’ continues its extraordinary progress 
amongst all classes and sections of the community. 

To the many notable endorsements of the System which 
have been already published there is now added an 
important pronouncement by a_ well-known M.P.—Sir 
James Yoxall, whose eminence, both as an educationist 
and as a Parliamentarian, gives an additional weight to his 
carefully considered opinion. 


“The more | think about It,” says Sir James 
Yoxall, “the more | feel that Pelmanism is the name 
of something much required by myriads of people 
to-day.” 


He adds: ‘‘I suspected Pelmanism; when it began to be 
heard of it I thought it was quackery. Now I wish I had taken 
it up when | heard of it first.” 

This is very plain speaking; but plain speech is the 
keynote of the entire article. Thus one of the greatest 
national authorities upon the subject of education adds his 
valuable and independent testimony to that of the many 
distinguished men and women who have expressed their 
enthusiasm for the new movement. 

83 Admirals and Generals are now Pelmanists, and nearly 
25,000 of all ranks of the Navy and Army. The legal and 
medical professions are also displaying a quickened interest 
in the System—indeed, every professional class and every 
grade of business men and women are enrolling in increas- 
ingly large numbers. 


Several prominent firms have paid for the enrolment of 
eight, ten, or a dozen members of their staffs, and one 
well-known house has just arranged for the enrolment of 75 
of the staff. 

With such facts before him, every reader of THe Nation 
should write to the address given below for a copy (ratis 
and post free) of ‘‘Mind and Memory,” in which the 
Pelman Course is fully described and explained, together 
with a special supplement dealing with ‘‘ Pelmanism as an 
Intellectual and Social Factor,’’ and a full reprint of 


‘¢Truth’s’’ remarkable Report on the work of the Pelman 
Institute. 


A DOCTOR'S REMARKABLE ADMISSION. 


‘ Fascination of the “Little Grey Books. 

Within the past few weeks several M.P.’s, many mem- 
bers of the aristocracy, and two Royal personages, as well 
as a very large number of officers in H.M. Navy and Army, 
have added their names to the Pelman registers. 

One of the most interesting letters received lately comes 
from a lady in the Midlands. Being 55 years of age and 
being very delicate, she had her doubts as to whether she 
should take a Pelman Course. She consulted her son, a 
medical practitioner, who at first laughed at the idea, but 
promised to make inquiries. The outcome was a letter in 
which the Doctor wrote :— 


“*Pelmanism’ has got hold of me. 
through the first 
enthusiastic.” 


His experience tallies exactly with that of Sir James 
Yoxall, M.P., Mr. George R. Sims, and a host of other 
rofessional men (doctors, solicitors, barristers, etc.), who 
Cove admitted that their initial scepticism was quickly 
changed into enthusiasm. 

“TRUTH’S” DICTUM. 


“Truth ’’ puts the whole matter in a nutshell in its 
famous Report on the work of the Pelman Institute— 

“The Pelman Course is . . . valuable to the 
well-educated, and still more valuable to the half- 
educated or the superficially educated. One might go 
much farther and declare that the work of the Pelman 
Institute is of national importance, for there are few 
people indeed who would not find themselves mentally 
stronger, more efficient, and better equipped for the 
battle of life by a course cf Pelman training.” 


I have worked 
lesson and. e - | am 








EASILY FOLLOWED BY POST. 


“Pelmanism ”’ is not an occult science; it is free from 
mysticism ; it is as sound, as sober, and as practical as the 
most hard-headed “ common-sense’’ business man could 
desire. And as to its results, they follow with the same 
certainty with which muscular development follows physical 
exercise. 

It is nowhere pretended, and the inquirer is nowhere led 
to suppose, that the promised benefits are gained “ magic- 
ally,” by learning certain formule, or by the cursory reading 
of a printed book. The position is precisely the same, again, 
as with physical culture. No sane person expects to develop 
muscle by reading a book; he knows he must practise the 


physical exercises. Similarly the Pelmanist knows he must 
practise mental exercise. 


“THE FINEST MENTAL RECREATION.” 


“Exercises,” in some ears, sounds tedious; but every 
Pelmanist will bear out the statement that there is nothing 
tedious or exacting about the Pelman exercises. Indeed, it 
is no exaggeration to say that an overwhelming proportion 
of Pelmanists describe the exercises as “ fascinating,’ 
“delightful,” “the finest mental recreation I have known.” 

There are thousands of people of all classes who would 
instantly enrol for a Pelman Course at any cost if they only 
realised a tithe of the benefits accruing. Here, again, a 
Pelmanist may be cited in evidence: “ If people only knew,” 
he says, “ the doors of the Institute would be literally besieged 
by eager applicants.” 

The Course is founded upon scientific facts; that goes 
without saying. But it presents those facts in a practical 
everyday fashion, which enables the student to apply, for his 
own aims and purposes, those facts without “ fagging ” at the 
hundreds of scientific works which he might otherwise read 
without gaining a fraction of the practical information and 
guidance secured from a week’s study of Pelmanism. 

A system which can evoke voluntary testimony from 
every class of the community is well worth investigation. 
Who can afford to hold aloof from a movement which is 
steadily gaining the support of all the ambitious and pro- 
gressive elements in the Empire? In two consecutive days 
recently two M.P.’s and a member of the Upper House 
enrolled. Run through the current Pelman Register, and 
therein you will find British Consuls, H.M. Judges, War 
Office, Admiralty, and other Government Officials, Univer- 
sity Graduates, Students, Tutors, Headmasters, Scientists, 
Clergymen, Architects, Doctors, Solicitors, Barristers, 
Authors, Editors, Journalists, Artists, Actors, Accountants, 
Business Directors and Managers,. Bankers, Financiers, 
Peers, Peeresses, and men and women of wealth and leisure, 
as well as Salesmen, Clerks, Typists, Tradesmen, Engineers, 
Artisans, Farmers, and others of the rank-and-file of the 
nation. If ever the well-worn phrase, “ from peer to peasant,” 
had a real meaning, it is when applied to Pelmanism. 


OVER 250,000 MEN AND WOMEN. 


The Pelman Course has already been followed by over 
250,000 men and women. It is directed through the post, and 
is simple to follow. It takes up very little time. It involves 
no hard study. It can be practised anywhere, in the 
trenches, in the office, in the train, in spare minutes durin 
the day. And yet in quite a short time it has the effect o 
developing the mind, just as physical exercise develops the 
muscles, of increasing your personal efficiency, and thus 
doubling your all-round capacity and income-earning power. 

The improvement begins with the first lesson, and con- 
tinues, increasingly, right up to the final lesson of the course. 
Individual instruction is given through the post, and the 
student receives the utmost assistance from the large expert 
staff of instructors at the Institute in solving particular 
personal difficulties and problems. 

“ Pelmanism ”’ is fully explained and described in “ Mind 
and Memory,” which, with a copy of “ Truth’s” remarkable 
Report on the work of the Pelman Institute, will be sent, 
gratis and post free, to any reader of Tore Nation who 
addresses the Pelman Institute, 97, Wenham House, Blooms- 
bury Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 


commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“ Swinburne and Landor.”” By W. Brooks Drayton Henderson. 
(Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.) 

‘*On Heaven, and Other Poems.’ Written on Active Service. 
By Ford Madox Hueffer. (Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 

‘‘ Messines, and Other Poems.’’ By Emile Cammaer‘ts. 
English translations by Tita Brand-Cammaerts. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

‘*Past and Future.’”’ 
By ‘‘Jason.’’ (Chatto & Windus. 

“Court and Diplomacy in Austria and 
Countess Olga Leutrum. (Fisher Unwin. 

Visit.” By the Right Hon. 

6s. net.) 

By C. 


With 
(Lane. 


Problems of the English Democracy. 

3s. 6d. net.) 

Germany.” By 

10s. 6d. net.) 

American Sir Frederick 
Smith. (Hutchinson. 

‘“‘Mrs. Bente.”” A Novel. 
6s. net.) 


“e My 


E. Lawrence. (Collins. 


* * * 


Ir was Meredith’s country, and Atlantic weather in 
Lent. The downs were dilated and clear as though seen 
through crystal. A far company of pines on the high skyline 
were magnified into delicate inky figures. The vacant sward 
below them was as lucent as the slope of a vast approaching 
wave. A blackbird was fluting after a shower, for the sky 
was transient blue with the dark rags of the squall flying 
fast over the hill towards London. The thatched roof of a 
cottage in the valley suddenly flamed with a light of no 
earthly fire, as though a god had arrived, and that was 
the sign. Miss Muffet, whose profile, having the breeze and 
the surprise of the sun in her hair, was dedicated with a 
quivering and aureate nimbus, pulled aside the brush of a 
small yew, and exclaimed; for there, neatly set in the angle 
of the bough, was a brown cup with three blue eggs in it. 
I saw all this, and tried my best to get back to it; but 
I was not there. I saw it clearly—the late shower glittered 
on my coat and on the yew with the nest in it—but it was 
a scene remote 2s a memorable hour of a Surrey April of 
years ago. I could not approach; so I went back into the 
house. 

* 


For I freely own that I am 
“a great 


suT there was no escape. 
one of those who refused to believe there would be 
offensive.” (Curse such trite and sounding words, which put 
measureless misery through the mind as unconsciously as a 
boy repeats something of Euclid.) I believed that no man 
would now dare to order it. The soldiers, I knew, with all 
the signs before them, still could not credit that it would 
be done. The futile wickedness of these slaughters had 
been proved too often. They get nowhere. They settle 
nothing. This last, if it came, would be worse than all the 
rest in its magnitude and horror; it would deprive Europe of 
a multitude more of our diminishing youth, and end, in the 
exhaustion of its impetus, with peace no nearer than before. 
The old and indurated Importances in authority, safe far 
behind the lines, would shrink from squandering humanity’s 
remaining gold of its life, even though their ignoble ends 
But it had been ordered. Age, its 
blind jealousy for control now stark mad, impotent in all 
but the will and the power to command and punish, ignoring 
every obvious lesson of the past, the appeal of the tortured 
for the sun again and leisure even to weep, and the untimely 


were yet unachieved. 


bones of the young as usual now as flints in the earth of 
Europe, had deliberately put out the glimmer of dawn. 


* & * 


those who could 


Wet for read the without 
personal knowledge of what happens when such a combat 


papers 


has begun; but to know, and to be useless; to be looking 
with that knowledge at Meredith’s country in radiant 








April! There are occasions, though luckily they come but 
once or twice in life, when the mind is shocked by the basal 
verities apparently moving as though they were fugitive; 
thought becomes dizzy at the daylight earth suddenly falling 
away at one’s feet to the vacuity of the night. Some choice 
had to be made. I recalled another such mental convulsion ; 
by Amiens Cathedral, near midnight, nearly four years ago, 
with the French guns rumbling through the city in retreat, 
and the certainty that the enemy would be there by morning 
on his way to Paris. One thing a campaigner learns; that 
matters are rarely quite so bad or so good as they seem. 
Saying this to my friend, the farmer (who replied that, in 
any case, he must go and look to the cows), I turned to some 
books. Yet it takes some resolution for the thoughts to “dig 
in” at such a time. 
# 5 * 


THE best books for refuge in times of stress are of the 
“note-book” and “ table-talk” kind. Poetry I have tried, 
but could not approach it. It is too distant. Romance, 
which many found good, would never hold my attention. 
But I had Samuel Butler’s “ Note Books” with me for two 
years in France, and found that the right sort of thing. 
You may begin anywhere. There are no threads to look 
for. And you may stop for a time, while some strange 
notion of the author’s is in contest for the command of the 
intelligence with your dark, resurgent thoughts; but Butler 
always won. His mental activity is too fibrous, masculine, 
and unexpected for any nonsense. But I had to keep a 
sharp eye on Butler. His singular merits were discovered 
by others who had no more than heard of him, but found 
he was exactly what they wanted. If his volume of “ Note 
Books” is not the best example of its sort we have, then I 
should be glad to learn the name of the best. This Lent 
I tried Coleridge again. But surely one’s mind must be 
curiously at random to go to such wool-gathering. I found 
him what I fear Lamb and his friends knew him to be—a 
tireless and heavy bore through the murk of whose nebulous 
scholarship and philosophy the revealing gleams of wisdom 
are so rare that you are almost too tired to open the eyes 
to them when they flash. Selden is better, but abstract, 
legal, and dry. 

* * ¥ 


Hazuitt compelled a renewal of an old respect; his 
humanity, his instinct for essentials, his cool detection 
of pretence and cant, however finely disguised, and his 
English with its frank love for the embodying noun and 
the active verb, make reading very like the clear, hard, 
bright, vigorous weather of the downs when the wind is 
up-Channel. It is bracing. But I discovered another note- 
book, of which I have heard so little that it shows what 
good things may be lost in war; for this book was published 
in 1914. It is the “ Impressions and Comments” of Havelock 
Ellis. 


* * * 


THERE have been in the past critics of life and the 
things men do who have been observers as acute, as well- 
equipped in knowledge, and have had a command of English 
as free and accurate, as the author of “Impressions and 
Comments ’’; but not many. Yet such judgments of men, 
their affairs and their circumstances, could have been 
written in no other time than the years just before the 
war—the first note is dated July, 1912. The reflections are 
often chill and exposed; but so is a faithful mirror bleak, 
though polished and gleaming, when held up to grey affairs 
in the light of a day which is ominous. You seem to feel 
in this book the cold draught moving before the storm 
which has not come—the author knew of no storm to come, 
and does not even hint at it; but the portents, and the 
look of the minds of his fellows, make him feel uncom- 
fortable, and he asks what ails us. Now we know. It is 
strange that a book so wise and enlivening, whether it is 
picturing the Cornish coast in spring, the weakness of 
peace propaganda, Bianca Stella, Rabelais, the Rules of 
Art, the Bayeux Tapestry, or Spanish cathedrals, should 
have been mislaid and forgotten, 
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LABOUR AND CAPITAL AFTER THE WAR 
A series of Essays by the BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM 
J. R. CLYNES, M.P., LORD LEVERHULME, Miss 
ANDERSON, Miss LAURENCE, Sir HUGH BELL, 
F. S. BUTTON, R. H. TAWNEY, F. DUDLEY 
DOCKER, C.B., B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 
Edited by S. J. CHAPMAN, C.B.E., M.A. With 
an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. J. H. WHITLEY, 
M.P. 6s. net 


Valuable advice upon labour problems by men who know. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, The 
Letters of. With some Personal Recollections by 
THOMAS HAKE and ARTHUR COMPTON- 
RICKETT. With Portraits 10s, 6d. net 


THE HERRING. Its effect on the History of Britain. 
By ARTHUR MICHAEL SAMUEL, a former Lord 
Mayor of Norwich, Member of the Executive Council 
of the Association of the Chambers of Commerce of 
the United Kingdom. With many quaint double-page 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Os. 6d. net 


WITH THE SCOTTISH NURSES IN RUMANIA. 
By YVONNE FITZROY. With Illustrations from 
the Author’s Photographs and Maps. Cr, 8vo. 5s. net 


A revelation of what English ladies can do and have done. 


UNDER ONE ROOF. A Family Record. By 
MARY CHOLMONDELEY. Author of ‘‘ Red 
Pottage,” ‘‘ Notwithstanding,” etc. 4s. 6d. net 

BATH; In History and Social Tradition. Fcp. 8vo. 


2s. 6d. net 


‘Bright and gossipy, with nothing of the guide-book or of the 
disguised advertisement about it.’--Westminster Gazette. 


STOPFORD A. BROOKE, The Life and Letters 
of the Rev. By LAURENCE PEARSALL JACKS, 
M.A., Hon. LL.D., D.D., Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford. 2 Volumes. Second Impression. 

15s. net 
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BASIL WILBERFORCE, D.D. A Memoir. 
Right Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 
Portrait 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 


SIR ISUMBRAS AT THE FORD. By D. K. 
BROSTER. Joint Author of ‘‘Chantemerle,” ‘‘The 
Vision Splendid,” etc. 6s. net 


* Skilful management of breathless incidents.”—Punch. 


LONGLIVE THEKING. ByMrs. MARY ROBERTS 
RINEHART. Author of ‘‘K.” etc. 6s. net 


“It is a distinct success.’’—Observer. 


THE RISE OF A STAR. By EDITH AYRTON 
ZANGWILL. Author of “Teresa,” “The First Mrs. 
Mollivar,” etc. 6s. net 


MISS GASCOIGNE. By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
Author of ‘‘The Honourable Molly,” “Kit,” ‘Miss 
Molly,” etc. 6s. net 
A love-story in the setting of England as she was in the days of 

Peace. 

MARY OF THE WINDS, and Other Tales. By 
ENEDEEN. 6s. net 


‘*Golden sheaves, that would have ‘ bloomed and withered on the 
hills,’ had they not been thus garnered.”—The Times. 


MARTIE THE UNCONQUERED. By KATHLEEN 
NORRIS. Author of ‘‘The Heart of Rachael,” ‘“‘The 
Story of Julia Page.” 5s. net 


“TI can do no more than hint at the sense of poise and serenity 
behind aH the stress of the actual happenings.”—Punch., 


HIS LAST BOW. Some Reminiscences of Sherlock 
Holmes. By ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 6s. net 
“There is the old thrill.’’—Daily Telegraph. » 4 

UNCONQUERED. A Romance. By MAUD 
DIVER. Author of ‘‘Captain Desmond, V.C., 

‘‘ Desmond’ s Daughter,” etc. Realistic. 6s. net 


ee and moving, and full of likeable people.”—Lady’s 
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Six Novels Picturing 
Six Phases of Modernity. 


Love Eternal By H. Rider Haggard 


‘Will bring comfort and consolation to many who in these 
ns need it. . . . It is a love story, and a pretty one, 
presenited with sir Rider Haggard’s ‘healthy human sym- 
pathies.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 6s. net. 


The Pretty Lady 


By Arnold Bennett 

* The 20th century incarnate —a study, and a very brilliant one, 
of London Soc iety”” (Mr. W. L. Courtney, in Daily Telegraph). 
‘A social satire drawn with tremendous skill—the book is 
perhaps the most brilliant Mr. Bennett has given us” (Man- 
chester Guardian). “Keen and unerring. Christine could not 
have been taken with more humour and knowledge by Anatole 
France himself” (Westminster Gazelle). 6s. net. 


The Tree of Heaven 


By May Sinclair 
“This book is a family epic—one of the year’s achievements ” 
(fnglish Review), a verdict confirmed by the American Press, 
who speak of it as “a work of veritable genius and consum- 
mate art. It will make a lasting mark upon our life and 
thought ” (New York Times). Fourth Impression. 6s. net. 


Simple Souls 


By John Hastings Turner 
“An engaging narrative which the clever author develops 
before our eyes” (Daily Telegraph), ‘As an irresponsible 
entertainment, ‘Simple Souls” remains a notable and indeed 
brilliant success” (Punch). Second Impression, 6s. net. 


The Lonely Stronghold 


By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 
‘A romantie love story with | delightful scenes” (Globe), 
.< handled with no little skill’ (The Times). uel Large 
he ssiou. 6s. net. 


The F ifth Wheel By Olive Prouty 


“The lively record of a girl who after much social adventure 
declares: ‘I had cut loose at last. I was proud of myself; 
i was like a boy in his first trousers’” (Daily Telegraph). 


THE FAMOUS CERMAN WAR CLASSIC. 


War according to Clausewitz 
With Comments by 
Major-General T. D. Pilcher, C.B. 


The Bible of the German Officer and the German Statesman. 
“This new translation is the most incisive that has 
yet appeared in English” (Daily Eapress). ‘‘ An extraordin- 
arily illuminating author” (Evening News). 7s. 6d. net. 


A Book of Remarkable Criminals 


By H. B. Irving 

“Mr. Irving has set out well-chosen careers—they form the 
more attractive part of the book—though we have found 
this in the Introduction” (The Times Literary Supplement). 
extraordinary interest” (Evening News). 

“A fascinating volume” (Land and Water). 7s. 6d. net. 


Both Sides of the Curtain 


By Genevieve Ward and 

Richard Whiteing 

The famous tragedienne and the author of No. 5 John Street 

combine forces in a lively volume, telling the life story of 

one who was a prima donna at 20, a tragedienne at 36, has 

lived 81 years and travelled 86,000 miles. ‘‘ Bright, graceful 

reading .. . . touched with the charm and personality of 

Miss Ward herself. Penetration, prettily expressed, goes all 

through the book, that-and sweetness of disposition”’ (The 
Daily Chronicle). 29 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


Wonder Women in History 


By Albert Payson Terhune 
History without tears! A series of rapid “film sketches” of 
wonder-women like Rachel, Ninon de VEnclos, Peg Woffington, 
Milady, and a baker’s dozen of others, presented in their 
habits as they breathed and lived. 8 Photograrures. 108. 6d. net. 


My Adventures asa 


German Secret Service Agent. 
By Captain Von der Goltz. 


This was the Bridgeman Taylor whom the British imprisoned 
as a spy. “An astounding catalogue of the sheer inhuman 
devilry into which the German nation has been led” (Daily 
Express). ‘‘ There is corroborative evidence to prove truth in 
his revelations” (Westminster Gazette). 6s. net. 
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ACADEME. 


“Poems with Fables in Prose.” By HERBERT TRENCH. 
Two vols. (Constable. 40s. net.) 
Tur schoolmaster, taking his young charges into the 
sacred grove, generally begins, like all well-conducted 
janitors, by deriving the word ‘‘ poet ’’ from the Greek rovet 

to make. The poet, he lucidly explains, is a maker, and 
then leaves all the young penguins gaping for their intel- 
lectual food, to make the best of it they can. It is doubtful 
whether any definition can be more erroneous or can do more 
harm to the precise study of poetic meaning and purpose, 
and it is astonishing what esthetics can make of this 
maker. Sometimes making is identified with inspiration. 
Now inspiration, derivation and all, does really convey a 
sense both of values and elucidation to the difficult poetic 
function. It does more—it carries weight as well as atmo- 
sphere, a picture as well as an idea, and those who think in 
terms of pictures will not go far wrong if they conceive 
their poet accompanied by a kind of Socratic daemon. 
Inspiration brings into play the proper oracular notion and 
keeps poetry close to the chariot wheels of Truth. 
Poetry is true, so long as it is subsidiary; effective 
so long as it does not act “ off its own bat”; real so long 
as it is obedient to a directing impulse which the romanticism 
of a material world treats as of no practical importance in 
the affairs of daily life. It is questionable, indeed, whether 
the poet or any other kind of artist “ makes” anything at 
all. And for the adequate reason that the thing he is 
working upon is there—ready-made. His business is simply 
to reveal it to other eyes and minds and hearts that cannot 
see or apprehend or feel it; or, if they can, only do so 
‘‘subconsciously.’’ And the test of a poet’s skill (here we 
touch all those questions of , workmanship, rhythm and 
unity) is the best way he can reveal this stable, “ real,” 
but so far incommunicable material to full consciousness. 
He does not “ make” it at all. He simply strips away from 
it all those inconvenient wrappings that conceal it from the 
apprehension of others. Surely that is the principal reason 
why we hail Rodin as a great genius. He knew that inside 
the block of stone was a magical figure, and set to work 
with a chisel to clear away all that imprisoning surface which 
kept other people from seeing the figure. 

Nor is this “ foreword”’ quite so irrelevant as it seems 
to a general idea of Mr. Herbert Trench’s poems. We are 
invited to these generalities from the nature of the two 
volumes set before us. Two stout volumes, containing four 
hundred and fifty pages, incline us to believe that here are 
Mr. Trench’s collected works, prose fables and all—though, 
for some mysterious reason, we are not told what the books 
represent, one way or the other. At any rate, what with 
nearly a hundred “shorter poems’’ (some of them so long 
that they form a sort of compound between the narrative 
and the lyrical) and the four full-dress narrative poems, 
“ Deirdre,’ “The Rock of Cloud” (published for the first 
time), “The Queen of Gothland,” and “ Apollo and the 
Seaman,” there is enough to make superfluous any minor 
question as to whether Mr. Trench has left any of his fleet 
out of harbor. 

Now, at first sight, Mr. Trench’s poems leave an almost 
overwhelming impression. Their lofty command of language, 
their wide range of imagery, the steady, vigorous personality 
of the poet, his technical solvency, the throb and volume of 
sound he sends pealing out with a heartiness that is never 
without dignity and a grand manner that is not often 
grandiose, and not least his extraordinary power of delivery, 
give the reader, even if he be a little benumbed, a true 
elevation of feeling. This from Mr. Trench’s greatest work 
““ Apollo and the Seaman”), for instance :— 

‘Shag-bearded pines 
All gnarled, loom down estranged 


At wanton fire about their knees, 
With moon-fire interchanged —— 


‘So_strange her gaunt, dishevelled spars 
omed down out-of the sky; 
Sails that had drunk Earth’s soul immense, 
Hung pierced and slung awry. 





‘* My inwoven eternal blazonries, 
An idle tattered shame, 
Was this the keen, fire-spirited prow, 
Ark of the heaving flame, 
** That sun-stampt and illumined ship, 
That keel of mystery, 
Loosed, after toiling, beyond count, 
To plunge from the Dedalian mount 
To stem futurity?”’ 
Or the last two from “ Stanzas on Poetry ” :- 
‘“And if the chorded metals and the. fine 
Elements, in ethereal discipline, 
Be spaced about the orchestra divine, 
So thou canst gauge a gap and prove the curve 
Celestial—even unveil the dark companion ’ 
Of devious orbs—may not thy soul intense— 


‘In its unfrontier’d and illumined mood, 
Hear, far beyond its borders, as it would, 
At the due interval with certitude, 
Transcendent harmony, transcendent Good’ 
The Gods themselves are pipes in one great organ, 
Wherethrough the nations send their shuddering 
breath ; 
And, were they mute, that music is eternal.’’ 
Or, lastly, in a poem less characteristic, because less invoea- 
tionary, less caught up to the sense and duty of the line— 
“O mighty-mouth’d inventor of harmonies” (a comparison 
between Christ and Prometheus) : — 
‘Of his own creatures 
Become afraid, 
Gnawn by the vultures, 
Himself hath made ; 
Man, in whom vision, 
Outsoars the will, 
To ‘Earth, war-weafy, 
Is nailed still.’’ 
However rhetorical, one can understand, even from these 
meagre extracts, what it feels like to be under the spell and 
sway of Mr. Trench’s vibrating chords. His poems ate not 
songs, but chants. 

It is only when we lay down Mr. Trench and take up 
Milton or Francis Thompson that we begin to be uneasy, to 
feel that though Mr. Trench writes fine poetry, and even at its 
most ceremonious, resounding poetry, it is poetry spelt with 
a capital P. It is a conjunction and correspondence of well- 
measured numbers rather than a synthesis, poetry made 
rather than poetry discovered. That does not mean at all 
that Mr. Trench manufactures poetic commodities. He is 
entirely sincere, for one thing, and he is far too capable and 
experienced a master of telling expression to fall into the 
primitive error of beating out an accompaniment to the 
thunder of the captains and the shouting. He is by no means 
a victim of stentorian words. In the whole course of our 
reading, we found only two that would lead us to suppose 
that cadence rather than conveyance was his strong point— 
“umbratility ’’ and “diaphaneity.”. Thompson is far more 
liable to these heady draughts than Mr. Trench. Where, 
for instance, Mr. Trench uses “enheavened,’’ Thompson, 
with a clash of cymbals, would spring up the eelestial 
staircase with “Imparadised.” But then, “the soul is 
Thompson’s.” Nor again do we mean to imply that Mr. 
Trench dresses up in fine lawns and cambrics only the 
skeleton of a meaning. Some of his verse is indeed what we 
may call elocutionary—a poetic address rather than poetic 
speech. “Apollo and the Seaman,” again, for all its 
powerful conception, varied resource, and height, rather 
than depth of phrase, does not quite justify the full 
harmonics accorded to it. 

We come back, then, to our original point. Mr. Trench 
makes his own poetry—that is the best and the worst of it. 
He is the romris, the professional poet, who, while vastly 
superior to the amateur, is yet inferior to the initiated, the 
vocational poet. Or, in other words, he is a poet of forms 
rather than of form. Sometimes he exaggerates, and then 
you are confronted with professionalism pure and simple. 
At his best he is so resourceful that it takes time to dis- 
criminate between poetic truth and the poetic truth of Mr. 
Trench. It is for that reason that we find an anthology 
poem, quite a simple affair,. without ambitions, without any 
more than a pleasant, common appeal, more satisfactory 
even than the full orchestra of “ Deirdre” or “The Queen 
of Gothland ” :— 

**O dreamy, gloomy, friendly trees, 
I came along your friendly track 
To bring my gifts unto your knees, 
And gifts did you give back; 
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For when I brought this heart that burns— 
These thoughts that bitterly repine— 
And laid them here among the ferns, 
And the hum of boughs divine, 
Ye vastest breathers of the air, 
Shook down with slow and mighty poise, 
Your coolness on the human care, 
Your wonder on its toys, 
Your greenness on the heart’s despair, 
Your darkness on its noise.” 





ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


‘The True Story of Alsace-Lorraine.” By E. A. VIZETELLY. 


(Chatto & Windus. 10s. 6d. net.) 
“ Alsace- Lorraine.” By JULES DunEM. (Hodder & Stoughton. 

; 2s. 6d. net.) 
“ Alsace-Lorraine.” By DANIEL BLUMENTHAL. 
Introduction by DouGLAS WILSON JOHNSON. 


With an 
(Putnam.) 

“All the territory that France has gained on her 
Eastern border since the thirteenth century has been robbed 
from Germany; all the lands of Burgundy and Lorraine 
are our ancient possessions stolen by France. . . . If language 
marks the natural borders of a nation, the whole Rhine on 
its left as well as its right bank belongs to us, and we are 
entitled to demand Alsace and Lorraine. . . The last 
treaties, no doubt, have given their sanction to the illegal 
possession of Alsace and Lorraine by France; but if she 
should break them and begin a war... we ought not to 
sheathe the sword until we have obtained our whole right 
and France has paid us her whole debt.” 


TuEsk words were written by Moltke thirty years before 
the Franco-Prussian War and the Treaty of Frankfort. To 
the observer who will for a moment stand aside in the shelter 
of history from the winds of contemporary passion, this 
quotation reveals more clearly than many volumes the 
nemesis with which history dogs from generation to genera- 
tion the blind and unreasoning passions of men. Moltke’s 
words are not quoted in any of these three books under 
review; yet substitute the word “race” for “language,” 
and transpose the words “France” and “Germany” through- 
out the passage, and it then represents precisely the attitude 
of the three authors towards Alsace-Lorraine in 1918. That 
fact alone is sufficient to prove that the question of Alsace- 
Lorraine is never going to be settled if from both sides of 
the Rhine men continue to regard it from the point of view 
of Moltke and these three authors. 

Mr. Vizetelly, M. Blumenthal, and M. Duhem are all 
in agreement as to the case which they have to present, and 
the case is so good up to a point that it is impossible not to 
feel a great deal of sympathy with it. “Germany,” they 
argue, “in 1871 tore from France by force of arms two 
French provinces. Germany’s right to Alsace-Lorraine rests 
upon force and conquest alone, which is no right. The 
provinces are by right French—and by race and sentiment 
French—and we ought not to sheathe the sword until we have 
obtained our whole right and Germany has paid us her 
whole debt.” The argument is most clearly stated by M. 
Duhem : “ To admit conditions of this kind (a referendum),” 
he writes, “ would be to throw doubt on the absolute right of 
France, founded not only on the robbery authorizel by the 
Frankfort Treaty in 1871, but also on the aggression of 1914, 
which erased the signature of France from the foot of that 
treaty.’” “On the day that a German army marched upon 
France the question of Alsace-Lorraine ceased to exist,’ he 
says in another place. And we feel immediately inclined to 
acquiesce in this argument, since we believe that there is an 
impassable gulf between right and might, and that Europe 
and civilization wiil always stand in danger of ruin unless 
the right of conquest be utterly and universally repudiated. 
But as soon as we read again the passage quoted at the 
beginning of this review, it becomes clear that the view of 
these three authors is as untenable as Moltke’s, just because 
fundamentally it is the same view. M. Blumenthal begins 
his book with the words: “ The problem of Alsace-Lorraine 
began with the Treaty of Frankfort,” and for Frenchmen the 
statement is true; but in 1841, when there was no such 
problem for Frenchmen, there was a problem for the German 
Moltke. Then, in 1871, the German settles the problem as 
if there were only Germans in the world, and naturally 
proclaims that at the very moment when the problem begins 
for Frenchmen there is no longer any such problem. Now, 





if France settles the matter as if there were only Frenchmen 
in the world, she will comfort herself with asserting that 
there is no longer a problem of Alsace-Lorraine, and will 
learn to her cost in another war that for Germans the 
problem began with the treaty which ends this war. 

The more one studies the problem of Alsace-Lorraine the 
more clear it becomes that there are two different ways of 
approaching it, and that they are fundamentally opposed to 
one another. The first is that of Moltke and these three 
authors. Germany or France, as the case may be, has an 
absolute right: to Alsace-Lorraine ; the two provinces belong 
to one or other of the two countries. The German appeals 
to history and language to buttress up his claim to a right 
of property ; Mr. Vizetelly pours out his minute historical 
knowledge for a precisely similar purpose, and he and M. 
Duhem and M. Blumenthal between them give us reasons in 
support of the “ French view ” drawn from philology, crani- 
ology, geography. There can be no peace in Europe so long 
as this view prevails in France and Germany, for what 
appears on one side of the Rhine to be a sacred right is on 
the other an act of brutal robbery. But there is another way 
of approaching this problem, and though it is really rejected 
by our three authors, it is clear that many Frenchmen and 
Germans have come to see during the war that only through 
it can the two countries reach a just and an enduring solu- 
tion. It consists in recognizing that neither France nor 
Germany has an absolute right to the provinces, that 
Alsace-Lorraine belong to no one but those people who are 
going to live in Alsace-Lorraine, and that it is for those 
people alone to decide whether the provinces shall form a 
part of the French State or the German State. We have 
said that the authors of these three books really reject this 
principle. They reject it because they ridicule or dismiss 
any proposal for consulting the inhabitants as to the disposal 
of their own country and future. And yet they dimly 
apprehend and admit the justice of the principle ; otherwise 
they would not devote so much space to historical arguments 
intended to prove that the inhabitants are by sentiment 
French. 

‘The value of the three books is greatly impaired by the 
bias of the, authors. In this respect M. Duhem sins least. 
He gives & clear and short account of fhe problem as it 
presents 4tself to a Frenchman who admits nothing but the 
absolute right of France, but within those rather, narrow 
limits he maintains a measure of open-mindedness./ Jt is in 
Mr. Vizetelly’s large and more pretentious book tlfat we find 
prejudice running riot./ We do not yield to Mr. Vizetelly 
in our condemnation of Germany’s act in 1871, or of many 
of her methods in the Reichsland during the following forty- 
three years. But Mr. Vizetelly allows his anger and his 
sympathies to direct his pen and manipulate his knowledge. 
We have a right to expect some measure of dignity, restraint, 
and impartiality from a historian who sits down to write us 
history at 10s. 6d. a volume. Mr. Vizetelly, however, cannot 
let slip any opportunity of inserting the feeblest and stalest 
gibes against “the modern Hun,” and his prejudice is such 
that when he has to deal with the characters, actions, or 
policy of Germans three centuries ago his account is often 
simply grotesque. If anyone wishes to see a good example 
of the perils of prejudice to an historian, he should compare 
Mr. Vizetelly’s description of Frederick William IV. and 


his action in the Neufchatel affair with the account of an 


impartial English historian like Sir Adolphus Ward. 





THE UNDER-CURRENT. 


“Beneath the Surface.” 


By GERALD WARRE CORNISH. 
(Grant Richards. 


6s. net.) 


PrersonaL knowledge of an author may not always be an 
assistance in the appreciation of his bock. In fact, we may 
often read a book and like it without having the smallest 
desire to know the author ; and when we have rated the book 
very high, if by chance we do meet him, we may even find 
ourselves actually wishing that we never had. In this case, 
however, those who have had the privilege of knowing Gerald 
Cornish may find a certain clue to the inner meaning which 
underlies some of the stories in his book, and will be able 
to extend their appreciation rather further by the aid of the 
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Athenzum” has been reprinted, and is now 
obtainable in pamphlet form. 
Price Id. Post free, 14d, 


Reduction for Quantities, 


Particulars of all the publications issued will be 
sent on receipt of postcard, addressed 
The Manager, The Athenzeum Literature 
Dept., 10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2. 


article entitled ‘‘ Some Reflections of a Soldier,” 
which appeared in the issue of October 2/st, 1916, 














“Great men are profitable company.’’—(CARLYLE). 


Life and Literary Papers of 
E. Richard Cross. 


This memoir of an able and loved Friend, with the 
valuable addresses on Literary, Religious and Political 
subjects, has received a warm welcome from Friends, 
public men and the Press. 


PUBLIC MEN. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SMUTS: ‘The book gives a vivid 
picture of a rare personality combining largeness, 
breadth and sanity of outlook with great moral enthu- 
siasm and no small measure of achievement. Richard 
Cross was a great influence. . . The selection from 
Cross’s writings is full of matters of interest. Some of 
the subjects dealt with will continue in the forefront 
of future discussion and will be of increasing im- 
portance in the coming days.” 

LORD D’ABERNON, chairman of the Liquor Control 
Commission, on which E. R. Cross worked so earnestly, 
says: “‘ As one who was privileged to see much of Mr. 
Richard Cross’s best work, I cordially welcome the 
publication of this inspiring record.” 


PROFESSOR GRANT, the historian, writes: ‘I have 
never known a better man or a more useful citizen.” 


THE PRESS 


“The Daily News.’’— This life suggests a deep con- 
nection between the love of literature and good 
citizenship. In the time to come we have no doubt 
the type of good citizen represented by Richard Cross 
will become more general, and no man will be regarded 
as a good citizen who is not a lover of good books.” 


*“ WAYFARER” in “The Nation.”—‘ What Richard 
Cross did was only less remarkable than what he was. 
There never was a more helpful man. He seemed to 
have time to help everybody in every kind of difficulty. 
Such a man never dies.” 


“ Birmingham Gazette.’— This picture of a man 
of warm goodwill should have a welcome from all who 
value every form of biography as the chiefest source 
of human instruction and the best type of rersonal 
memorial; it creates a singular impression of friendly 
personality and social hopefulness.” 


J. M. Dent & Sons, 4/6 net. 


























1920 


is still some time ahead, but Lucian’s 
book “1920” has visualised what may 
happen in that year of grace IF —! 


These reviews speak tor themselves :— 

“We venture the opinion that Lucian’s work is by far the 
most powerful piece of satire which has appeared during the 
war.’”’—The Nation. 

“One is glad to see these war satires collected in book 
form, . The gayest and most, delightful fragment in the book 
is the ultimate one of the ‘New Jerusalem.’ ”—Manchester 
Guardian, 

““These new satires are recommended to all those whose 
bile has been raised by revelations of profiteering and 
ineptitude in high places, for they gild the otherwise bitter 
pill, with an irresistible wit.’ *—Freeman’ s Journal, 

** 1920’ is the sort of book one buys to give to a friend, 
and then keeps as a friend from whom one cannot part.” 
Common Sense. 


Of all Booksellers and at the Bookstalls 2/. net. 


HEADLEY BROS., PUBLISHERS, LTD. 
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presence in their imaginatiou of the remarkable personality 
which lies behind the written words. 

A spiritual craving to reach some region which will give 
a sense of security and permanance is possessed by most 
people in a greater or less degree as they pass through the 
shifting and chequered journey of life. Institutional religions 
without any particular merit in themselves form gateways 
for various temperaments to penetrate through the super- 
ficial into the realm of reality. Few, however, find the access 
promising. The guides mislead them, the many paths dis- 
tract them, and they are left wandering in a maze of 
confusion as far from the goal of their heart’s desire as if 
they had never entered the gates at all. While the few who 
are able to penetrate some distance can seldom guide others, 
or testify with persuasion to the experiences of growing 
spiritual satisfaction in the vistas of permanance of which 
they have been able to catch a glimpse. These orthodox 
gates, with their careful designations, their tabulated creeds, 
and their official guides, are not the only way in. Some hope 
to find more direct paths without entering the gates at all, 
and derive satisfaction from their adventurous endeavors. 
But, perhaps, down a by-lane of very unpromising aspect, 
through a doorway which to most people may have all the 
appearances of a sham, and which they avoid as obviously 
the wrong direction ; perhaps through a crowd occupied with 
the cult of some new-fangled devotion to a spurious charla- 
tanism, a wanderer, after having tried the gates and even 
joined the band of adventurous independents, may pass 
through, led by some sure instinct, and finding at last the 
right road, penetrate gradually deep down into contact with 
the elemental forces and origins of existence. Satisfied, 
consoled, encouraged, for him the baffling turmoil of life’s 
superficialities will shrink into their true proportions and 
nothing can rob him, not death itself, of his complete com- 
munion with the infinite. But can even he relate his 
experiences and give some inkling of the direction he took? 

Gerald Cornish, in ‘‘ Beneath the Surface,” a story of a 
journey on the Euphrates, which takes up the greater part 
of this volume, does not attenipt to relate but suggests such 
an experience, with the profound inspiration and illuminated 
insight of one who came near to reaching the goal. He 
recognized the obstacle of language, the inadequacy of words : 
‘ That is the real difficulty—how to find words.” By allegory 
alone could he hope to describe anything of the heights to 
which he had climbed by the curious path he had chosen 
with a guide not free from the suspicion of being a charlatan. 
Yet allegory might so easily have been a snare, obscuring 
rather than elucidating the message he wanted to give. But 
with consummate skill he makes his illustration serve to 
reveal the inner depths of the vital and pregnant 
truths towards which he had been drawn. Those 
who knew him may be able to follow more easily 
than strangers the course of the experience. While 
they will know that it was the freshness and energy 
of his mind and the unusual force of his moral instinct 
that led him so far rather than the guides he accepted, they 
will be ready to admit that strange and unexpected by-ways 
may, after all, lead in the right direction. The rendering 
given of the old theme of the triumph of spirit over matter 
seems to strike a moving and original note. 

Every one of the other stories are worth reading, for 
there is a special quality in them which rests, not so much 
on beauty of language and power of description, as on 
inferences and suggestions and on the refinement and culti- 
vated character of the narrator's mind. He believed that 
comprehension was not an intellectual but a spiritual process. 
If you do not understand what he is driving at, put the book 
down, because he is never going to explain. He does not 
finish up his episodes with comments and disclosures of his 
motive. He draws his portraits of the Hunting M.P., the 
Poet, i!e Atheist, and the Explorer with peculiar insight, 
and le:ves his readers to understand and ‘interpret as they 
can. “The Poet and the Atheist” is one of the best of the 
collection. Few would have resisted, as the author has, the 
temptation to draw a moral or bring about a conversion on 
one side or the other He leaves the riddle unsolved, and 
it is far more satisfactory, apart from being far more artistic, 
in its incompleteness. “ Anabasis’’ and “A Visit” are 
descriptive expansions of passages in “ Xenophon” and 
“ Horace,”’ very arresting in their beautiful coloring, which 
keeps the classical tone and yet makes the incidents real and 


1 











vivid. Had boys an opportunity of approaching the classics 
with the assistance of writings such as these, there would be 
a better chance of getting their attention than by the dry, 
perfunctory method of dreary linguistic exercises at present 
adopted. 

This is Gerald Cornish’s first book. It is also his last, 
for he died as a soldier on the Somme in 1916—one of the 
many tragic cases of lost capacity, lost talent, perhaps lost 
genius. He himself, however, would have been the last to 
admit that there was any loss; not that he had any 
enthusiasm whatever for war—with all its intensity a mere 
surface aberration if ever there was one. But loss, waste, 
agony, the discords of life were drowned in the great 
harmony he heard. An apparently inexplicable catastrophe, 
however vast, would appear to him only the disturbing 
counter-current—the opposition between the surface stream 
and the deeper stream he describes so well in the imaginary 
journey—shattering and nerve-wracking while it lasts, but 
transient and superficial for those who are in perfect relation 
with the steady inexorable current that moves beneath the 
surface. 





A DANISH LADY. 


““Marie Grubbe: A Lady of the Seventeenth Century.” 
By J. P. JAcoBsEN. Translated from the Danish by HANNA 
LARSEN ASTRUP. (New York: The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. London: Oxford University Press. 6s. 6d. net.) 


Jr is a striking proof of our insularity that Jacobsen’s 
“Marie Grubbe” (please pronounce “ Groobé’’) should have 
lain untranslated for over forty years, and should at last 
find, not an English, nor even an American, but a Danish- 
American interpreter. True, the task of translation was no 
easy one; but the effort was well worth making, seeing that 
the book is not only one of the masterpieces of modern 
Danish literature, but a novel of extraordinary power and 
fascination. A romance it can scarcely be called, but rather 
an imaginative biography. Marie Grubbe, the heroine, is an 
historical character, the main outlines of whose life were 
already well known in Denmark. What Jacobsen did was 
not only to study the documents directly concerning her, but 
to steep himself in the language, the literature, the moral 
and spiritual atmosphere of her time, and then to let his 
imagination fill in the gaps in her story, not denaturalizing 
it for the sake of dramatic or sentimental effect, but recon- 
stituting it, if not as it certainly was, at least as it very 
probably may have been. His aim was essential and typical 
truth—truth of spirit if not of detail. And he brought to 
the task a style of warm and luminous color which was a 
new thing in Danish literature. Such a style cannot possibly 
be reproduced in another language; but the translator has 
grappled most ably with her task, and, on the whole, done 
wonders with it 

Marie Grubbe, the neglected daughter of an insignificant 
nobleman, was first married to Ulvik Frederik Gyldenlove, 
a natural son of King Frederik III. The pair came to hate 
each other, and while Ulrik Frederik was Viceroy of Norway, 
Marie left him and obtained a divorce. Finding herself in 
possession of a good deal of money, she travelled in Germany 
and France, in company with her brother-in-law, Sti Hégh, 
and contrived to squander all her wealth. Returning to 
Denmark, she married a stupid country squire, and then 
flung herself at the head of one of her husband’s grooms. 
After a second divorce, she married this brutal rustic, who 
used to beat her, but whom she loved to the end. She died 
in old age, the mistress of a little ale-house beside the ferry 
where her husband plied the calling of ferryman. Such are 
the dry bones of the story which Jacobsen clothes in pulsing 
flesh and blood, without adding a single ounce of superfluous 
tissue. It takes only some 250 pages to carry poor Marie 
from her solitary girlhood, through her career as a court 
beauty and vicereine, down to her end as a drunken peasant’s 
uncomplaining drudge. 

It must be said that Jacobsen attains his effects, not 
only by severe compression, but by what may be called 
heroic omission. He tells his story in a series of brilliantly 
vivid scenes, like glittering beads strung upon a slight and 
summary thread of narrative. Asa painter of physiognomy, 
of attitude and gesture, of background and of atmosphere, 
he is unsurpassed His vividness is never garish, his realism 
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’ Festimonial Ser7es~ 


July 5, 1917- 
“*ro/r2 Belsize Van. 1914 Model” 

‘7 take this opportunity of informing you that 
this is the first time I have had to-overhaul this 
van after having covered 36,000 miles.” 

—extract from letter from Mans field. 
ROMPT and speedy delivery 

P for six days each week all the 
year round, characterise the 
service rendered by the writer of 
the above testimonial. In the en- 
deavour to give the best attention 
to his customers’ needs he chose 
the Belsize Light Van as the 
solution of the delivery problem. 
That his confidence was not mis- 
placed is evidenced in his written 
testimony after nearly three years 
of ownership. 

* + * 

At present no new vehicles can be 
supplied. This testimonial-series of 
advertisements being used merely to 
make public the satisfaction of 
Belsize owners. 

When the time comes to consider 
afterewar needs remember Belsize 
reputation—and order Belsize Cars 
for Pleasure or Commerce. 

uf Betsize Motors Lrp. 
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The Children's Need. 
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N Ss barded towns are nursed back to 
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month. are children — homeless, under- 
fed, their powers worn down, 
their hopes ever deferred. The 
children especially reed your 
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eompany was held on the 16th inst., at the Baltic, St. Mary Axe, 
E.C., Sir Owen Philipps, K.C.M.G., M.P., chairman of the 
company, presiding. 

The Chairman said it was a gratification to him to be able 
to present accounts showing so satisfactory and sound a position 
after nearly four years of war. The times were so difficult at 
present that it was almost impossible to see ahead from day to 
day, and it was impossible to forecast the future. The profits 
for the year ending December 31st, 1917, taken in comparison 
with those for the year ending December 31st, 1916, were less 
by about £17,000, but this reduction did not affect the stability 
of the company; it also did not affect the dividend, but it did 
reduce the amount of excess profits duty which the company 
contributed towards the country’s financial necessities—the cost 
of this great war. The company had been sti:] further consoli- 
dated; the reserve fund had been largely increased, and con- 
siderable sums had been devoted out of revenue to maintaining 
in efficiency the whole of the company’s works and plants. 
They had expended considerable sums on capital account, not 
only by increasing the number of storave tanks, but also by 
providing plants for the treatment of crude oils and spirit, 
which have rendered invaluable service to the nation in the 
present time of crisis. Owing to the considerable development 
of their storage capacity prior to the war, which only came into 
use in 1914 and 1915, and the development of practically all the 
other departments of their business, the profits during the war 
period had been greater than previously. The natural develop- 
ment had placed the company on a higher level of earning 
capacity. If there had been no war the companv’s profits would 
have steadily expanded, and its development would have con- 
tinued. A very serious item in their business was the rise in 
wages, but the soundness of the policy pursued by the board 
enabled them to meet the legitimate demands made by labor. 
This country almost entirely depended for its supplies of oil, 
petrol, and allied products on ships arriving safely from over- 
seas, so that they felt the loss when the enemy sinks a tank 
steamer. There was a great deal being said to-day on the 
production of petrol and motor spirit from home sources. This 
was no new subject. It must be remembered that these ques- 
tions have not been overlooked by business people in the past, 
and were now only what might be called popular because of the 
necessity arising out of the war. Any help their company 
could render to the solution of this problem would be willingly 
viven; but in any case a great impetus would take place in the 
trade for which they catered. 
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The EQUABLE TEMPERAMENT 


Persons with an_ unstable nervous 
system are apt to suffer from sleeplessness 
and bear worry and anxiety badly. 





The man with an equable tempera- 
ment bears the losses and takes the 
gains of life with equanimity, while the 
. gervous man is apt to be depressed 
without due cause. 


*BYNOGEN" the concentrated and easily 
digested nutriment introduced by Allen & 
Hanburys Lid. assists the repair-rate of 
nerves, brain and muscles, and has a bene- 
ficial effect in cases of nervous dyspepsia. 
‘BYNOGEN’ consists of pure milk protein, 
with organic phosphates, and a specially 
prepared extract—in a soluble form—obtained 
from sclected whole wheat and malt. 


Bynogen 


Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/-. @ 9/- 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
Established in the City of London. a.p. 1715. 
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is never crude. His artistic discretion is well-nigh faultless. 
But he is in this book a painter of surfaces rather than of 
souls. He mak.s little or no attempt to relate the various 
phases of his heroine’s fortunes to any underlying unity of 
character. The mere outline of her career would seem to 
indicate a woman of unbridled sensuality ; yet that is not 
at all the woman that he presents to us, at any rate in her 
younger years; it is only in the case of her last lover and 
husband that she seems to be hypnotized by sheer sex- 
attraction. Jacobsen does not, in short, give us any clue to 
the consistency which must doubtless have underlain her 
surface inconsistencies. It is perhaps an over-simplification 
of the artist’s task for him to say: “ Historically, this and 
this happened ; I make the events live before you ; you must 
spell out for yourselves the enigma of this woman’s soul.”’ 
It is the vice of most Shakespearean criticism to assume that 
because the poet makes Hamlet or Othello say this and that, 
there cannot possibly be any psychologic inconsistency 
between the sayings ; they must be true to life as the actual 
sayings of a real person are true to life; if we cannot 
reconcile them, it is only because we lack the insight into 
character which the poet possessed. Shakespeare, we may 
be sure, would have raised no such claim. He would have 
said: “I am imagining, not recording; and it is possible, 
even probable, that my imagination may not always be 
faultlessly consistent with itself.’? Jacobsen seems to take 
up the opposite position and to say: “I am, as regards the 
events of my history, recording, not imagining. These things 
actually happened to this woman; and it is for you to 
discover the continuum of character to which we know that 
they must have been related ” By thus omitting to explain, 
to rationalize his personage, he attains a curious effect of 
objectivity ; but at the same time he shirks the artist’s 
ultimate problem. 





BOOKS IN 


“Memorials of a Yorkshire Parish: An Historical Sketch 
of the Parish of Darrington.” By J.S. FLETCHER. With 
Thirteen Drawings by G. P. RuopkEs. (Lane. 7s. 6d net.) 


Tuts full sketch of the history of a remote parish of the 
West Riding makes pleasing and sedative reading, good for 
jangled nerves; a safe book for the week-end, after the 
aarden work has been done, when it is better for the mind 
not to begin nagging about the news in the papers. It is, 
perhaps, the kind of book we shall see in numbers after 
“this job is over,” for the reaction from wide war is certain 
to take men to gardens, and a lively interest in all that 
pertains to their own native plot, the trivial and secure 
pleasures of which they never valued till now they look back 
on them from a time which grows only wormwood in a 
wilderness that has no apparent bounds. Mr. Fletcher’s 
mild chapters, outlining the process towards that industrial 
and social serfdom of the folk (which is one of the causes 
that made the war “ inevitable”), will probably surprise 
some good souls, who have never read anything but con- 
ventional history, and never knew such startling inscriptions 
were hidden in their familiar village by the lichen of 
antiquity. ‘“ Ever since the Reformation the people of the 
villages had been steadily robbed. They had been robbed 
of their religion; robbed of their parish guilds; robbed of 
their right to snare rabbits on common lands. . . robbed 
of their common rights over the unenclosed lands which 
remained. . . . That right made all the difference between 
poverty and comfort.”’ In the eighteenth century the 
enclosures of the commons began. “ Within a hundred years 
no Jess than four thousand separate Acts of Parliament 
divided up amongst landlords, holders of Church livings, 
and large farmers with special claims, six million acres of 
land which until then had belonged to rural laborers. The 
robbery of three centuries was complete.’’ From this we go 
naturally to a curious inquiry into one Nevinson, a local 
highwayman, who did his robbing in a more honorable way 
than the merely greedy and legal landowners. It was this 
man who really jumped the turnpike gate (and not Turpin) 
and who rode from Rochester to York in a day, another feat 
for which the other highwayman received the decoration. 
And anyhow, he was above robbing the poor. 


BRIEF. 


THE NATION. 





“Catalogue of Rare and Standard Books of Exact and 
Applied Science.” (Sotheran. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tose who find pleasure in catalogues of old books must 
now pay for it. This list of nearly 4,000 volumes includes 
the scientific portion of the library of the late Sir James 
Stirling, F.R.S., and selections from those of George Rennie, 
C.E., F.R.S., and Samuel Roberts, F.R.S. The annotations 
alone are worth the money; for though the annotator is a 
scholar and a bookman who seems never at a loss to add to 
the interest of a volume, whether it be an obscure Italian 
work on mathematics or an early English seaman’s almanack, 
he cannot help remarking, concerning an essay on the 
foundations of geometry, that “the author is the cad who 
said that the Allies and Germany were like two dogs fighting 
because they did not like each other’s smell.” In fact, 
though its concern is in the exact sciences, the catalogue is 
a document of inexact and therefore human interest. 


The Beek in the Citp. 


In spite of the important positions lost, the tenacity of the 
British resistance and the superb gallantry of our Army, 
helped the Stock Exchange to maintain British Securities. 
Consols are still over 55, though French Fives have been 
weak at about 754. An extraordinary rise has been taking 
place of late in Spanish Fours, which have risen like Scandi- 
navian and Dutch securities, and for the same reasons. No 
doubt Spanish mines and manufactures have made colossal 
profits out of war prices. But freedom from the financial 
liabilities of war and the great rise in the exchange value 
of the Spanish peseta are the principal causes of the appre- 
ciation ; 164 pesetas now go to the one pound note, whereas 
before the war a sovereign would buy something over 25 
pesetas. - The demand for exchange purposes is largely 
responsible for sending up Spanish Fours above 130, though 
they dropped to 119 on Thursday after some profit taking. 
This price compares with 75 for French Fives, 53 for German 
Threes, and 100 for our Four per Cent. Tax-free War Loan. 
Rubbers, Industrials, and Mines have been, on the whole, 
rather dull. The price of bar silver is 474 pence per ounce. 
People are waiting rather anxiously for the Budget. Not 
much revenue is to be expected from increases in Customs 
and Excise, especially as the tendency is to curtail imports. 
It is anticipated that additions will be made to Income-tax 
and Death Duties in order to provide for the rapidly increas- 
ing debt and pension charges. The Man-Power Bill will, of 
course, affect the revenue adversely, and it is to be feared 
also that subscriptions to War Bonds will fall off as a result 
of the dislocation and anxiety which have invaded most 
branches of businesses and especially the so-called luxury 
trades. Thursday’s Bank Return showed a small increase 
in Revenue. 
BritisH AND ForEIGN BANKING. 


The recent tendency to amalgamation and working agree- 
ments among banks has not been confined to banking in the 
United Kingdom, for in the past three months working 
agreements have been announced between Barclay’s Bank 
and the Colonial Bank and between Williams Deacon’s Bank 
and the Anglo-South American and London and Brazilian 
Banks. This week an important addition has been made to 
the list. The recently amalgamated London, Provincial and 
South Western Bank announces a working arrangement with 
the British Bank of South America, with the object of 
developing and assisting trade with South America, more 
especially Brazil and the River Plate. The same bank also 
announces the conclusion of a reciprocal working arrange- 
ment with the Irving National Bank, of New York, under 
which the two banks will work as each other’s agents in 
their respective countries. The London, Provincial and 
South Western Bank have already entered into a similar 
arrangement with the Banca Italiana di Sconto, of Rome, 
and the present development is stated to result from the 
experience there gained and from the excellent results which 
have accrued. 
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